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MARLOWE AND CASTIGLIONE 
By T. M. PEARCE 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine has been acclaimed by nearly all critics as 
a culture symbol of the Renaissance. Yet the character has never been 
related to one of the fountain heads of Renaissance literature, Castig- 
lione’s Ji Cortigiano or “The Courtier.”* Perhaps this is because 
Tamburilaine, as one first surveys him in his role of Scythian shepherd, 
seems to possess few of the attributes set forth for the courtier by the 
guests of Duke Guidobaldo at Urbino in March of 1507. Later in his 
career as a barbarian conqueror of Asia, Tamburlaine scarcely seems 
to fit the pattern of Renaissance courtier at all, as it is shown, shall 
we say, in the courtiers of Lyly’s Endymion (1586) or in those of 
Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (1600). But the reader seeking to find 
parallels to Tamburlaine, as a courtly figure, should not turn to court 
comedies but to heroic literature, in both dramatic and narrative forms, 
where men in action who are at the same time courtiers may be com- 
pared and scaled against the model left by Castiglione. Edmund Spen- 
ser offers six chief knights as models of Renaissance courtliness (Red 
Cross Knight, Guyon, Britomart, Marinell, Artegall, Calidore)? and 
specifically avows that he had chosen the Ethics of Aristotle for his 
outline of virtues to be extolled. Marlowe mentions no book of virtues 
or vices in courtliness as a guide to the character portrayal of his 
“most puissant and mightye Monarque,” but it would be strange if, 
fashioning a model of leadership for both auditors and readers in his 
time, Marlowe should have been oblivious of the most influential book 
on rule and courtliness in the age. 

First of all, we must point out that Castiglione did not limit his 
search for courtly models to his own time, but began with ancient 
figures of what he called courtliness. When Count Lewis of Canossa 
begins the first discourse of The Courtier, he selects for examination 
such leaders as Alexander, Alcibiades, Scipio Africanus, and Han- 
nibal.* In the Third Book, when Sir Frederick Fregoso takes over 


1“No single book can serve as a guide to the Renaissance, or as an index to 
all that is embraced by ‘the comprehensive energy of that significant appellation.’ 
But if one, rather than another, is to be taken for an abstract or epitome of the 
chief moral and social ideas of the age, that one must be The Courtier. It is far 
indeed from being the greatest book of its time; it is hardly among the greatest. 
But it is in many ways the most representative.” Introduction by Walter Raleigh 
to The Book of the Courtier, translated by Sir Thomas Hoby (London, 1900), 
PP. Viii-ix. 

2In the six completed books of the Faerie Queene (1590, 1596). Note that 
Marlowe puts in the mouth of Tamburlaine lines in which Spenser describes 
Arthur, the central figure in his epic of courtliness: Tamburlaine, II, 4094-4104; 
Faerie Queene, Book I, Canto VII, Stanza 32. 

8 Baldassare Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, translated by Sir Thomas 
Hoby, introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, and critical notes by Professor Drayton 
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4 Marlowe and Castiglione 


leadership in the discussion he refers to companies and orders of 
knights in various countries of Europe and adds, “I minded, also, if 
time had sufficed me . . . to speak somewhat also of the great Turke, 
but much more particularly of the Sophy king of Persia.”* The court 
of Urbino, therefore, did not consider that all courtiers had to be 
Christian or necessarily European, but sought its models for courtesy 
of birth and breeding wherever men had risen to greatness and fame. 
In no sense would Timur have been excluded from appraisal because 
he was a Tartar chieftain and of pagan tradition. 

In Count Lewis’ opening remarks he specifies that military prowess 
should be the basic requirement of the courtier.* This training must be 
accompanied by invincible courage.* A well-proportioned figure as 
well as horsemanship, hunting, and other physical skills are listed." 
Editors of Tamburlaine, Parts I and II, have customarily traced the 
emphasis upon military prowess and invincible courage in Marlowe’s 
portrait to sixteenth-century accounts of Timur by Baptiste Fulgosi, 
Andrea Cambinus, Pedro Mexia, Petrus Perondinus, and others.® Yet 
the physical portrait is largely conventional to the perfect courtier as 
described in the dialogues of J] Cortigiano. Castiglione’s emphasis 
upon perfection of figure is symbolic of the Christian Platonism of the 
Italian Renaissance : that God worked through nature to achieve har- 
monious perfection between the mind and body of man.* Shocking to 
a Renaissance audience viewing a hero would have been the lameness 
of the historical Timur.*® Marlowe’s Tamburlaine dramas fully present 
the ideal set forth at Urbino that “very seldom doth an ill soule dwell 
in a beautifull bodie.”™* 

Central to Tamburlaine’s creed is his conviction of his own power, 
or “vertue.” Having overthrown Mycetes, rightful but impotent king 
of Persia, and Bajazeth, the mighty Turk, Tamburlaine distributed 


Henderson, Everyman’s Library, No. 807 (London and New York, 1928, 1937), 
p. 69. Citations are to this edition. 

4 The Courtier, p. 187. Shakespeare may have intended to dissent when he has 
the Duke refer in Act IV, Scene 1 of the Merchant of Venice to “stubborn Turks 
and Tartars, never train’d To offices of tender courtesy.” 

5 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 Jbid., p. 36. 

7 Ibid., pp. 40-42. 

8 Cf. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, ed., Introduction to Tamburlaine the Great (New 
York, 1930), pp. 17-61. 

® “Plotinus himself averres that there was never any beautiful Person wicked, 
that this Gracefulnesse in the Body is a certain signe of Perfection in the Soul.” 
Quoted by Walter Raleigh from Pico della Mirandola’s Commento sopra una 
canzona de amore de Hieronymo Beniveni, translated into English by Thomas 
Stanley as A Platonick Discourse upon Love (1651). See note 1, Introduction to 
The Book of the Courtier, p. \xviii f. 

10 Ellis-Fermor, op. cit., p. 92. 

11 The Courtier, p. 309. Shakespeare made the physical deformity of Richard 
III symbolic of the deformity of his mind; Henry VI, Pt. 3, V, vi, 78-79: “Then 
since the heaven’s have shaped my body so, Let hell make crook’d my mind to 
answer it.” 
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crowns among his loyal generals. His justification is their “vertue” or 
essential worth. Investing them as kings, Tamburlaine says: 

Your byrthes shall be no blemish to your fame, 

For vertue is the fount whence honor springs, 

And they are worthy she investeth kings.*? 
Before the siege of Damascus and the downfall of the Sultan of Egypt, 
Tamburlaine’s last major foe, the Scythian Shepherd meditates on his 
irresistible course of victory. Having risen from a shepherd’s cottage 
to kingly power, he prophesies that he 

Shal give the world to note for all my byrth, 

That Vertue solely is the sum of glorie, 

And fashions men with true nobility.1* 
The significance of “vertue” in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine plays has 
been discussed in the light of Machiavelli’s use of the term virtua in his 
Florentine History.** Perhaps too much has been made of this mean- 
ing of naturism, pure masculinity, utter virility in contrast to the gifts 
of nurture and society as embodied in courtly discipline, defined in 
terms of both heredity and environment. Count Lewis follows his 
discussion of physical courtly traits with an outline of intellectual 
attributes: “And therefore saide Socrates well, that he thought his 
instructions had brought forth good fruite, when by them hee had 
provoked any one to apply his will to the knowledge and learning of 
vertue.””*® 

Tamburlaine asserts the minority point of view in The Courtier 

when he places “vertue” above “byrth” in the qualities of the court 
figure. Young Gaspar Pallavicino, who from the start of the discourse 
is a realist and somewhat of a misanthrope, objects to the specification 
that the perfect courtier must have noble ancestors and be of noble 
birth. Count Lewis has postulated: “Therefore it chanceth alwaies in 
a manner, both in armes and in all other vertuous acts, that the most 
famous men are Gentlemen,’””* good springing from good, as it were. 
Against this, Lord Pallavicino cites courtiers of noble blood who have 
been full of vices and, contrariwise, men who were not noble and have 


12 All citations to lines in the text of Marlowe’s plays will be based upon 
Works of Christopher Marlowe, edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910, 
1925). Tamburlaine, 1, 1768-70. In quoting, “u” for “v” in the spelling of words 
has been modernized. 

13 [bid., I, 1969-71. 

14Cf. T. M. Pearce, “Christopher Marlowe—Figure of the Renaissance,” 
University of New Mexico Bulletin, Eng. Lit. Series, I (March 1, 1934), pp. 
13-16, 31-35; Mario Praz, “Christopher Marlowe,” English Studies, XIII 
(1931), 209-23; John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (New York, 1937), p. 
11: “Marlowe never suspects that his magnificent chieftain is at bottom a bloody 
and useless brute. . . .” 

15 The Courtier, p. 68. In Tamburlaine, II, 2620, the proud chieftain and 
father, in addressing the youngest of his sons, refers to his shining in “compleat 
vertue.” The term seems to imply the fully rounded and developed man as dis- 
ciplined in arms and chivalry (courtesy). 

16 The Courtier, p. 32. 
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become famous to posterity.'’ As between high and low, Pallavicino 
says he believes fortune is the chief factor. Marlowe makes Tambur- 
laine agree: 


I hold the Fates bound fast in yron chaines, 

And with my hand turne Fortunes wheel about 
And sooner shall the Sun fall from his Spheare, 
Than Tamburlaine be slaine or overcome.'® 


And Cosroe, brother to the Persian king, confirms the opinion of Pal- 
lavicino when he says of Tamburlaine : 


Nature doth strive with Fortune and his stars 

To make him famous in accomplisht woorth: 

And well his merits show him to be made 

His Fortunes maister, and the king of men. . . .1% 


The perfect courtier should be literate, according to Castiglione (if 
we may refer to the author in designating the opinions he reports). 


But beside goodnesse [Count Lewis asserts], the true and principall ornament 
of the minde in every man (I believe) are letters, although y® Frenchmen know 
onely the noblenes of armes . . . so that they doe not onely set by letters, but 
they rather abhorre them, and all learned men they doe count very rascalles, and 
they thinke it a great villany when any one of them is called a Clarke.?° 


Notable in Tamburlaine is his obsession with poetry: his role as a 
conqueror seems to him to be of the nature of poetry. “What is beauty 
saith my sufferings then,” he cries, when his lords have left him under 
orders to put the citizens of Damascus to the sword. 


If all the pens that ever poets held, 

Had fed the feeling of their maisters thoughts, 
And every sweetnes that inspir’d their harts, 
Their minds, and muses on admyred theames : 
If all the heavenly Quintessence they still 
From their immortall flowers of Poesy, 
Wherein as in a myrrour we perceive 

The highest reaches of a humaine wit. 

If these had made one Poems period 

And all combin’d in Beauties worthinesse, 

Yet should ther hover in their restlesse heads, 
One thought, one grace, one woonder at the least, 
Which into words no vertue can digest. . . .?1 


“Let him [the perfect courtier] much exercise him selfe in Poets,” 
advises Count Lewis, citing Alexander who so reverenced Homer that 


17 The Courtier, p. 33. 

18 Tamburlaine, I, 369-72. 

19 [bid., I, 487-90. 

20 The Courtier, p. 68. Walter Raleigh points out that the ideal of a warrior 
as a lover of learning was new in Europe and fostered chiefly in Italy. The 
gentleman of the Renaissance differed chiefly from the medieval knight in his 
love of the arts. Introduction by Walter Raleigh to The Book of the Courtier 
(London, 1900), p. x f. 

21 Tamburlaine, I, 1942-54. 
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he kept his //iad always under his bed’s head.?* Only for a moment does 
Tamburlaine (like Castiglione’s Frenchmen) seem ashamed of his love 


for poetry. 


But how unseemly is it for my Sex 

My discipline of armes and Chivalrie, 

My nature and the terrour of my name, 

To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint ??* 


If Courtesy is substituted for Chivalry in the lines just quoted, the 
Renaissance ideal of the “learned warrior” merges with the feudal 
concept of the “Christian champion.” Tamburlaine quickly challenges 
his doubts and cries his belief that every leader of men is led (like the 
poet) by his search for “Beauties just applause.” 


And every warriour that is rapt with love, 
Of fame, of valour, and of victory 
Must needs have beauty beat on his conceites.*4 


The courtiers at Urbino are in agreement : “You know in great matters 
and adventures in wars the true provocation is glory. .. . And every 
man may conceive it to be true glory, that is stored up in the holy 
treasure of letters, except such unluckie creatures as have no taste 
thereof.”** 

To prove his point that men of arms should be learned, and even 
the writers of books, Count Canossa cites Scipio Africanus who always 
carried in his hand the books of Xenophon describing a perfect king, 
and Julius Caesar who was not only a critic of letters but also the 
author of a famous history of his own warlike achievements.** Perhaps 
a closer parallel, however, to Marlowe’s portrait of Tamburlaine is 
found in Count Lewis’ reference to Hannibal : “which being so excel- 
lent a Captaine (yet for all that of a fierce nature and voide of all 
humanity, an untrue dealer and a despiser of men and of the Gods) 
had also understanding in letters, and the knowledge of the Greeke 
tongue.”’?* 

It is in the Magni Tamerlanis Scythiarum Imperatoris Vita (1553) 
of Perondinus that U. M. Ellis-Fermor finds Marlowe’s chief source 
for Tamburlaine’s “insatiable, irresistible, ruthless, destructive” 
nature.”* Yet Hannibal, in the terms of Count Canossa as reported by 
Sir Thomas Hoby in his English translation of The Courtier in 1561, 
holds all the psychological elements of Tamburlaine as a soldier and an 
admirable courtier. Perondinus, according to Miss Ellis-Fermor, 

22 The Courtier, pp. 69, 71. 

28 Tamburlaine, I, 1955-58. 

24 Tbid., I, 1961-63. 

25 The Courtier, p. 70. 

26 Ibid., p. 69. 


27 Idem. 
28 Cf. note 4, Introduction, p. 31. 
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makes no mention of an understanding in letters and the Greek tongue 
as part of Tamburlaine’s make-up. 

I have shown that Marlowe’s character Tamburlaine embodies many 
of the ideals expressed by Count Canossa in the first discourse of J/ 
Cortigiano dealing with the endowment and behavior of the perfect 
courtier. In the matter of gentle birth Marlowe takes exception to 
Count Lewis’ point of view, echoing the opinions of Pallavicino, Count 
Canossa’s opponent. The Italian ideal of the soldier as a man of letters 
is incorporated into Tamburlaine rather than the concepts of medieval 
feudalism lingering on in the French view of letters as clerkish. Inhu- 
manity, deceit, and a low opinion of mankind seem to be less repre- 
hensible to Count Lewis of Canossa than illiteracy. Tamburlaine, of 
course, agrees with Hannibal in his low opinion of the general run of 
men.?° 

Book I of The Courtier treats of the place of music, drawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpture in the life of a gentleman (topics I intend to discuss 
in a future article dealing with Tamburlaine’s discipline of his sons). 
Music, however, was not absent from Tamburlaine’s court, for when 
his queen is ill Tamburlaine refers to music as a harmony which God 
“tunes to our souls” and as Zenocrate dies she calls for music to ease 
her suffering.*® Book II of Castiglione’s masterpiece treats of the be- 
havior of the courtier, of his conversation and attitudes, none of it 
related to the arena of war where we always meet Tamburlaine. Book 
III is chiefly devoted to the nature and role of woman as courtier. 
Interesting though this discourse is in its ideas of the perfection of 
women as compared to the perfection of men, its relevance would 
chiefly be to Marlowe’s female characters, Zenocrate among them. 

Book IV of The Courtier contains the discourses of Lord Octavian 
Fregoso on the courtier as ruler and of Pietro Bembo on the courtier 
as lover. Lord Octavian points out the menace of lying and flattery 
among courtiers. Tamburlaine’s leaders are singularly free of flattery 
in their conversation with their chieftain. They praise him in such 
terms as he himself employs, and if there is occasional hyperbole, it is 
borrowed from the eloquence of their leader rather than invented by 
them to fulsome ends. In fact, when occasion offers for flattery, such 
as when Tamburlaine asks of his followers whether they would choose 
to become king, they speak quite frankly, some favoring the choice, 
others rejecting it, all sincerely outspoken. Tamburlaine fits Lord 
Octavian’s requisites of continence and temperance.** A good word is 
spoken by Fregoso for “anger, that helpeth manliness” and “hatred 
against the wicked [that] helpeth justice.”*? Since Tamburlaine views 


29 Cf. references to “peasants,” “jades,” in Tamburlaine, II, 3831, 4631. 

80 Tamburlaine, II, 2999 and 3045. 

31 [bid., II, 4060-61: “Live continent then (ye slaves) and meet not me / with 
troopes of harlots at your sloothful heeles.” 

82 The Courtier, p. 272. 
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himself as the “Scourge of God,’’** his anger is, from his point of view, 
always on the side of manliness and his wrath always directed against 
the wicked. Marlowe’s portrayal here of his figure, in the light of the 
rule of perfection, is not open to question. When Lord Octavian sums 
up the specifications of the courtier as ruler, he lays down a pattern 
which Marlowe follows in all but one respect : 


Stoutnesse of courage doth follow after these [continence and temperance] 
. .. then wisedom is guide, which consisteth in a certaine judgement to choose 
well. And in this happie chaine are also lincked liberallitie, sumpteousnesse [i.e., 
magnificence], the desire to save a mans estimation, meekenesse, pleasantnesse, 
courtesie in talke, and many other which is now no time to speake of.*4 


Tamburlaine was certainly never meek, unless by meekness we mean 
a kind of sincerity and modesty, for which a case could be made for 
Tamburlaine granting the presumptions of God-like necessity in his 
nature. 

The final and greatest perfection of the courtier and ruler is recog- 
nized by the group at Urbino in the role of the lover. Pietro Bembo, 
who leads in this discourse, recognizes at the outset that older men 
love after a different kind than young men. In considering Tamburlaine 
in the light of the courtly lover, one must recognize that we view him 
in the first play as a man some eighteen years younger than the Tam- 
burlaine of the second play. He has three grown sons in Tamburlaine, 
Part II, and though their ages are not specified, I should judge them 
to range between fifteen and eighteen years.** Yet the code he observes 
as a lover is consistent in the two plays, and in all respects he com- 
ports himself in accord with views expressed by Bembo in The 
Courtier. Bembo begins by defining love as 


nothing else but a certaine coveting to enjoy beautie: and for somuch as 
coveting longeth for nothing, but for things known, it is requisite that knowl- 
edge goe evermore before coveting, which of his owne nature willeth the good, 
but of himselfe is blind, and knoweth it not. Therefore hath nature so ordained 
that to every vertue of knowledge there is annexed a vertue of longing. And be- 
cause in our soule there be three manner waies to know, namely, by sense, rea- 
son, and understanding: of sense there ariseth appetite or longing, which is 
common to us with brute beastes: of reason ariseth election or choice, which is 
proper to man: of understanding, by the which man may be partner with Angels, 
ariseth will.3¢ 


Developing the scale of love in accord with this familiar Thomist scale 
of the steps in human knowledge, Bembo distinguishes between youth- 
ful love that is blinded by the longing of sense and mature love that 
perceives the beauty of the spiritual ideal. From the moment Tambur- 
laine first beholds Zenocrate, he addresses her in ideal terms: 





383 See title page, Tamburlaine, I, in Works of Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker 
Brooke (1910, 1925), p. 8; also Tamburlaine, II, 3828. 

84 The Courtier, p. 273. 

85 See portrayal in Tamburlaine, II, Act I, Scene 4 and Act IV, Scene 1. 

86 The Courtier, p. 303. 
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Zenocrate, lovelier than the Love of Jove, 

Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hils, 

Thy person is more woorth to Tamburlaine, 

Than the possession of the Persean Crowne, 

Which gratious starres have promist at my birth.%7 


He immediately declares himself to be in love with her. There is never 
a suggestion of forcing her to his will, and when we next hear from 
Zenocrate in Act III, Scene 2, she has been swayed to love by “favors” 
from Tamburlaine that “might content the Queene of heaven as well.”** 
When her Egyptian servant refers to Tamburlaine as “vile and bar- 
barous,” Zenocrate calls the entertainment they have received such as 
must be counted in noble minds “princely.” And when Agidas further 
reproves her for thinking of Tamburlaine as a lover 


Who when he shall embrace you in his armes, 
Will tell how many thousand men he slew, 
And when you looke for amorous discourse, 
Will rattle foorth his facts of war and blood, 


we are surprised to learn that to Zenocrate Tamburlaine’s talk is 
“sweeter than the Muses song” when they did sing “for honor gainst 
Pierides.”* 

From the opening of the first play, Tamburlaine, in his love for 
Zenocrate, is a stage beyond “sensual coveting,” the “lowest step of the 
stayres, by the which a man may ascend to true love.”’*° Although Tam- 
burlaine’s face may not be said to correspond wholly to Bembo’s terms 
—“pleasant, merrie, comely, and to be desired for goodness”—yet the 
terms with which his imagination views the world are close to the per- 
fection of the spiritual view Bembo offers in his passage : 


Behold the state of this great Ingin [fabric] of the worlde, which God cre- 
ated for the health and preservation of every thing that was made. The heaven 
rounde besette with so many heavenly lights . . . the sunne . . .The moone, that 
of him taketh her light . . . And the other five starres, that diverslye keepe the 
very same course. . . . Thinke now of the shape of man, which may be called 
a little world. . . Beholde the feathers of foules. . . . Leave nature and come to 
arte. .. . Beside other things therfore it giveth a great praise to the world, in 
saying that it is beautifull. It is praysed, in saying, the beautifull heaven, beauti- 
full earth, beautifull sea, beautifull rivers, beautifull woodes, trees, gardens, 
beautifull cities, beautifull churches, houses, armies.*! 


One could quote from almost the whole of Tamburlaine, The Scythian 
Shepherd, and Tamburlaine the Great, in illustrating passages in trib- 
ute to the beauty of the world, especially of the heavens. Certainly the 


387 Tamburlaine, I, 283-88. 

88 Tbid., I, 995-96. 

389 Jbid., I, 1010-40. 

40 The Courtier, p. 307. Walter Raleigh points out the debt of Bembo to Pico 
della Mirandola. 

41 Ibid., pp. 309-10. 
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rapture of Bembo kindled Marlowe when he put into the mouth of 
Tamburlaine the following : 


Wher Beauty, mother to the Muses sits, 

And comments vollumes with her Yvory pen: 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eies, 

Eies when that Ebena steps to heaven, 

In silence of thy solemn Evenings walk, 

Making the mantle of the richest night, 

The Moone, the Planets, and the Meteors light.*? 


When one considers that this great outburst results from a conflict in 
Tamburlaine’s soul between his love for Zenocrate and the threat to 
her father from Tamburlaine’s armies, one reads with interest Bembo’s 
admonition that the perfect lover will “doe no wrong to the husband, 
father, brethren or kinsfolke of y* woman beloved.”’** 

The passage in Tamburlaine, Part I, Act 2, Scene I, where Mena- 
phon describes the figures of the Scythian, recalls not a Mongol chief- 
tain but Michelangelo’s sculptured figure of David. No one in 
Renaissance literature would applaud Bembo’s tribute to “beautifull 
armies” in more fitting terms than Tamburlaine. 

In conclusion, I hope to have demonstrated something of the 
courtly character of Tamburlaine in terms of the Italian model fur- 
nished by Count Lewis of Canossa, Lord Gaspar Pallavicino, Sir 
Frederick Fregoso, and Pietro Bembo, who gathered at Urbino in 
March of 1507 to discuss the pattern of the perfect courtier. Tambur- 
laine has too long walked exclusively in the company of Machiavelli, 
the Florentine politician, and spoken his aphorisms. Perhaps critics 
of Tamburlaine have too much stressed the naturism, the “warring 
within our breasts for regiment’”’** of elements set to work by Democ- 
ritus and Empedocles.*® Perhaps we have stressed too little the com- 
posite of Platonism and Christianity which became Christian human- 
ism, the foe of the scholastic system from whose barren stretches the 
young Marlowe, erstwhile theological student, had escaped by way of 
his dramatic writing. I am aware that Tamburlaine, like his creator, 
was damned for his impiety and atheism, but when one recalls that 
Tamburlaine called himself the “Scourge of God,” he would seem to 
have answered his critics sufficiently. And when one considers that 
Marlowe found his model for the perfect courtier in a book written by 
an Italian reporting the ideas of other Italians, one can see how likely 
he was to come under condemnation by some contemporary English 
schoolmasters and numerous English clergymen who quoted the epi- 
gram: “Inglese Italianato é un diabolo incarnato.” 

42 Tamburlaine, I, 1925-31. 

48 The Courtier, p. 317. 

44 Tamburlaine, I, 869-80. 

45 Cf. the Doctrine of Strife, variously represented in Empedocles, Heraclitus, 


and Anaximander, as discussed by Paul H. Kocher in Christopher Marlowe: A 
Study of His Thought, Learning and Character (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 70-74. 
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Yet the thinking of Italian humanists liberated the minds of English- 
men in the Renaissance, and the company of cosmopolitan Italians and 
their works was more congenial to many an English writer than asso- 
ciation with influential figures under the Gothic spires of some English 
colleges and cathedrals. 


University of New Mexico 
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THE POET’S MORALS IN JONSON’S POETASTER 


By Eucene M. WaItTH 


The parting of Ovid and Julia in Jonson’s Poetaster is a perplexing 
scene. The poet has been banished by Caesar for his impious behavior 
in presiding with Julia, the emperor’s daughter, at a banquet where all 
took the parts of gods and acted a burlesque of the divine love-life. 
Now he protests that banishment from court is banishment from life, 
since 


The court’s the abstract of all Romes desert; 
And my deare Jutta, th’ abstract of the court. 
(IV, viii, 18-19)2 


He calls himself “mad with love,” falls upon the ground to worship 
the place where Julia lives, then rises with the thought that she lives 
in his heart. In short, he is the complete romantic lover. Gifford com- 
ments with customary acidity : 


I am afraid that this ridiculous love scene will not strike the reader as much in 
the manner of Ovid: there is neither pathos, nor passion, nor interest in it, but a 
kind of metaphysical hurly-burly, of which it is not easy to discover the purport 
or end.” 


Two recent critics have sought to explain the “purport or end” of 
the scene and have given two contradictory interpretations. For O. J. 
Campbell, Ovid and Julia are 


victims of a destructive passion. They are overwhelmed by no mere tragic flaw 
in characters essentially noble, but by a moral weakness which poisons their 
entire natures.® 


They are seen, therefore, as the butts of Jonson’s satire, and the scenes 
of Ovid’s banishment and of his parting from Julia become important 
evidence for Campbell’s contention that Poetaster is a satire on the 
moral laxity of society. E. W. Talbert dissents from this view of 
the play.* For him Poetaster is a defense of poetry in which Ovid, the 
defender, is unjustly put upon by Lupus, the detractor of poetry. It is 
true that Lupus has maliciously “informed” Caesar that Ovid is a 


traitor, and has thus brought about Caesar’s interruption of the blas- 


1 All references to Poetaster are to Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson (Ox- 
ford, 1925), IV. I have modernized “j” and “v.” 

2Ben Jonson, Complete Works, ed. W. Gifford—F. Cunningham (London, 
1875), II, 470. 

8 Comicall -Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 
1938), p. 127. 

+“The Purpose and Technique of Jonson’s Poetaster,” Studies in Philology, 
XLII (1945), 225-52. 
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phemous banquet. It is also true that Horace, whose conduct through- 
out the play is above reproach, contemptuously chides Lupus: 


Was this the treason? this, the dangerous plot, 
Thy clamorous tongue so bellow’d through the court? 
Hadst thou no other project to encrease 
Thy grace with Caesar, but this wolvish traine; 
To prey upon the life of innocent mirth, 
And harmelesse pleasures, bred, of noble wit? 
(IV, vii, 37-42) 


Yet Caesar’s condemnation of Ovid and the other banqueters is most 
compelling. He rejects a plea for mercy made by Horace with the 
comment that virtue is wasted on those who live as if only vice were 
real, virtue imaginary. His concluding words are: 


I will preferre for knowledge, none, but such 

As rule their lives by it, and can becalme 

All sea of humour, with the marble trident 

Of their strong spirits: Others fight below 

With gnats, and shaddowes, others nothing know. 
(IV, vi, 74-78) 


Horace’s defense does not clear Ovid of Caesar’s serious accusa- 
tions. Indeed, the speech to Lupus serves less as a commentary on 
Ovid than as a demonstration of the magnanimity of Horace, who is 
thus sharply contrasted with the self-seeking and suspicious “wolf.” 
Disinterestedness and concern for the general welfare are important 
traits in Horace’s character. It is unfortunate that the emphasis upon 
them at this point in the play tends to confuse the portrayal of Ovid. 

Caesar’s words express an idea that was dear to Jonson. In the 
dedication prefixed to Volpone, he wrote: 


For, if men will impartially, and not asquint, look toward the offices and function 
of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the impossibility of any man’s 
being the good poet, without first being a good man.5 


Most of the Renaissance defenders of poetry imply that the poet is a 
good man, but none states the idea so emphatically as Jonson does 
here, or as Milton was later to do.* The idea probably grew from the 
theory in classical rhetoric that the good character of the orator is a 
strong means of persuasion ; poet and orator were often treated as one. 
It was conventional in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to say 
that the poet is a teacher of virtue, and Jonson insists that the teacher 
must know virtue from having practiced it. The concept of the virtu- 
ous poet is thus related to a concept of a particular kind of knowledge. 
In the Discoveries Jonson describes Horace thus: 


5 Ben Jonson, Complete Works, III, 156. 

6“. . 1 was confirm’d in this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of 
his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought him selfe to bee a true 
Poem, that is, a composition, and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things. . . .” An Apology [for] Smectymnuus, in Works of John Milton (New 
York, 1931- 1938), III, i, 303. 
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an Author of much Civilitie; and (if any one among the heathen can be) the 
best master, both of vertue, and wisdome; an excellent, and true judge upon 
cause, and reason; not because he thought so; but because he knew so, out of 
use and experience." 


In the Ars Poetica Horace himself expressed a somewhat similar 
opinion. As Jonson translates it : 


The very root of writing well. and spring 
Is to be wise... . (lines 440-41) 


If Jonson understood Horace to mean the special wisdom gained from 
the practice of virtue, there was Horatian support for the idea of the 
good poet. Another speech of Caesar’s in the banquet scene states 
clearly the moral obligations of poets: 


Who shall, with greater comforts, comprehend 
Her [i.e., virtue’s] unseene being, and her excellence ; 
When you, that teach, and should eternize her, 
Live, as shee were no law unto your lives... ? 
(IV, vi, 43-46 

If the good poet must be a good man, it is understandable that a 
defense of poetry should present the case of the morally irresponsible 
poet, in order to show that he is not reckoned among the good. By 
publicly disowning the reprobate, the other poets dissociate themselves 
from the scandal of his behavior and thus defend themselves against 
the charge of wantonness so frequently made by the detractors of 
poetry. Thus the banishment of Ovid in Poetaster makes it clear that 
he is unworthy to be classed with Horace and Virgil, who are the true 
exemplars of the good poet. In his parting from Julia, Ovid further 
demonstrates his inadequacy by behaving in the ridiculous fashion 
noted by Gifford. He shows himself a moral weakling, dominated by 
his passions. 

An analysis of the play shows how Jonson’s idea about the morals 
of the poet is related to other ideas about poets and poetry. Properly 
understood, Poetaster is a more coherent work than has generally 
been recognized, and the poetry in which its cardinal ideas are ex- 
pressed—such poetry as Caesar’s speech on the wise and the unwise— 
is in Jonson’s best vein. 

Ovid appears in the first scenes of the play as the defender of poetry 
against the attacks of Ovid Senior, Captain Tucca, and Lupus. Theirs 
is the Philistine view that poetry is a socially unacceptable profession 
and, what is worse, is financially unprofitable. In this comparison Ovid 
comes off very well, for he is not venal, and he is too well-bred to be 
a snob. His speech at the end of Scene ii glorifies the lasting value of 
“sacred poesie” and ends with the satirical reflection on the times: 

No matter now in vertue who excells, 


He, that hath coine, hath all perfection else. 
(I, ii, 255-56) 


7 Discoveries, ed. M. Castelain (Paris, 1906), p. 131. Italics mine. 
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In this way, at the very beginning of the play, poetry is defended 
against the crudest of objections, and Ovid, the defender, enlists him- 
self as a champion of virtue. The next scene, emphasizing his passion 
for Julia, shows him as more enthusiastic than prudent ; the attentive 
listener might be put on his guard by the extravagance of the lover’s 
protestations : 
O, in no labyrinth, can I safelier erre, 
Then when I lose my selfe in praysing her. 
(I, iti, 47-48) 
or: 
Jurtas love 
Shall be a law, and that sweet law I’le studie, 
The law, and art of sacred Juttas love: 
All other objects will but abjects proove. 
(I, iii, 55-58) 
A conflict between virtue and “sacred Julia’s love” is clearly possible, 
though seemingly unrecognized by Ovid; although there is as yet 
nothing to disqualify him as a sympathetic character and an ideal poet, 
there is a suggestion here of dangerous blindness. 

In Act II the poetaster, Crispinus, is introduced with his foolish 
companion, Hermogenes. The absurdity of their pretensions is 
brought out by Ovid, who amuses Julia and himself by encouraging 
them to perform. In these scenes he plays a role similar to that of 
Wellbred or Knowell in Every Man in His Humor, egging Bobadill 
on and privately laughing at his fantastic “humor.” Once again, the 
contrast favors Ovid. 

In Act III the defense of poetry is complicated by the contrast be- 
tween Crispinus and another poet, Horace. We are thus invited to 
compare Horace’s treatment of Crispinus with Ovid’s, and the differ- 
ence is striking. Horace repels the poetaster with as much vigor as he 
decently can, and when Crispinus comes to the point of suggesting that 
Horace and he should try to undermine Maecenas’ opinion of Virgil, 
Horace delivers a forthright rebuke. He is first bored and then out- 
raged by Crispinus, and is determined not to put up with him. In the 
fifth scene of the act Horace gives a defense of his satires in conversa- 
tion with Trebatius. He will continue to write them to defend his own 
“innocent life” and to attack vice and folly wherever they are found, 
even though he should be “banish’t to some other land” (III, v, 98). 
Horace is a very different sort of poet from Ovid. He does not tolerate 
fools, and he uses his poetry to castigate them. He cherishes his inno- 
cence. His chief concern is the public good, while Ovid’s is his passion 
for Julia. Horace’s willingness to risk banishment is a particularly 
striking detail if one has in mind the developments of the next act, 
where Ovid reacts so hysterically against banishment from court. 

Thus in the structural center of the play (where, in so many Eliza- 
bethan plays, the core of the thought is found) we see a defense of 
poetry very different from Ovid's in the first act. Where Ovid empha- 
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sized the transcendent nature of poetry, Horace emphasizes the value 
of poetry to society and the great responsibility of the poet. Both poets 
promise to champion virtue, but after comparing Horace with Ovid 
we look critically, or even skeptically, for the fulfillment of Ovid’s 
promises. Jonson not only dramatizes a defense of poetry against 
detractors like Lupus and dabblers like Crispinus; he suggests that 
one kind of defense is more valid than another. Possibly he further 
suggests that one kind of “good” poetry is preferable to another. 
From what has already been said about the fourth act, it should be 
clear that Ovid is there shown to be careless of his reputation, more 
bent upon amusement than concerned with the implications of sacri- 
lege, his judgment Jost in infatuation. When he parts from Julia, she 
defends his conduct in an interesting speech which seems at first to 
support Talbert’s interpretation of Ovid as a virtuous but misunder- 
stood poet: 
Ay me, that vertue, whose brave eagles wings 
With every stroke, blow starres, in burning heaven; 
Should like a swallow (preying towards stormes) 
Fly close to earth: and with an eager plume, 
Pursue these objects, which none else can see, 
But seeme to all the world, the emptie aire. 
Thus thou (poore Ovip) and all vertuous men 
Must prey like swallowes, on invisible foode ; 
Pursuing flies, or nothing.... (IV, ix, 48-56) 
But the imagery of this speech warns us against whole-hearted accept- 
ance of Julia’s point of view, for the eagle here behaves like a swallow 
and flies close to earth instead of riding out the storm above, as it 
might be expected to do. Where all virtuous men are likened to swal- 
lows pursuing invisible flies, there is a curious echo of Caesar’s 
description of the ignorant and vicious : 
Others fight below 
With gnats, and shaddowes, others nothing know. 
(IV, vi, 77-78) 
If Julia’s concept of virtue is questionable, Ovid’s is consistently 
eccentric and unsubstantial. His opinion (already quoted) that the 
court alone determines what is virtuous and that Julia alone represents 
the court is a romantic extravagance quite in line with the earlier 
portrayal of his character. We see that he is one of those for whom 
virtue is imaginary, vice real; he pursues “invisible flies” and fights 
with “gnats and shadows.” It is not surprising, then, that his last 
words are: 
The truest wisdome silly men can have 
Is dotage, on the follies of their flesh. 
(IV, ix, 108-09) 
In the light of the third act the significance of these revelations is 
clear, for Ovid’s qualifications as poet and defender of poetry are at 
stake. Caesar’s condemnation of those who treat virtue as a product 
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of the imagination while they live as libertines applies in the most 
exact detail to Ovid as Jonson presents him. The fourth act, then, 
completes the contrast of Ovid with Horace and makes clear Ovid’s 
tragic inadequacy. 

The point has been obscured by the complexity of Jonson’s design, 
for this same act continues the exposure of the detractor, Lupus, 
begun in Act I. Thus, while acquiescing in the banishment of Ovid, 
we are obliged to note that Lupus’ behavior as an informer is despic- 
able : this point is brought out in the speech of Horace already referred 
to. By managing the disqualification of Ovid as he does, Jonson 
prepares for the fifth act, in which Lupus, along with Crispinus, is to 
be finally exposed and punished. The result, however, is a fourth act 
of such delicate balances that the least overemphasis on any point 
destroys the design and hides the meaning. 

The fifth act lives chiefly in the poetry of the long speeches with 
which it opens. The most famous incident of the play, the punishment 
of Crispinus, is a dramatic necessity but is secondary in importance to 
the final expression of the theme of the good poet as a bulwark of 
society. In the first scene, two of Ovid’s companions at the banquet, 
the poets Gallus and Tibullus, are forgiven by Caesar because of their 
earlier virtuous deeds. Ovid is not referred to at all, but the implica- 
tion of his not being pardoned is clear: in his career there is no solid 
evidence of virtue to compensate for his failings. Poetry, says Caesar, 


... is, of all the faculties on earth, 

The most abstract, and perfect; if shee bee 

True borne, and nurst with all the sciences. 

Shee can so mould Rome, and her monuments, 

Within the liquid marble of her lines, 

That they shall stand fresh, and miraculous, 

Even, when they mixe with innovating dust. . . . 
(V, i, 18-24) 


Caesar’s insistence on knowledge as the nurse of poetry continues his 
train of thought in the speeches already quoted from Act IV, and the 
arresting image of “liquid marble” is enriched by the reminiscence of 
those who “can becalme / All sea of humour, with the marble trident / 
Of their strong spirits.” Ovid conspicuously lacks so substantial a 
wisdom. 

Next Horace and Virgil appear, exemplifying, as I have suggested, 
Caesar’s ideal poet. They are, in fact, perfect examples of the sort of 
man Caesar will “prefer for knowledge,” since they obviously “rule 
their lives by it,” and are in this respect directly opposed to Ovid. 
Throughout the fifth act they are seen to be in perfect accord with 
Caesar, respecting his judgment and respected by him. Virgil con- 
sents to read a passage from his Aeneid, and it is worth noting that 
the passage Jonson has chosen is that part of Book IV which describes 
how Dido and Aeneas met in a cave during the storm, and how Dido’s 
passion came to obscure her judgment. As Jonson translates: 
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For now, nor rumours sound, 
Nor nice respect of state mooves D1po ought; 
Her love, no longer now, by stealth is sought: 
Shee calls this wedlocke, and with that faire name 
Covers her fault. (V, ii, 69-73) 


Virgil is made to pronounce censure on the sort of love which has 
proved the undoing of Ovid and Julia, although they, like Dido, pro- 
test that it is virtuous love. 

Lupus now enters, followed by Crispinus and others, and accuses 
Horace of treason. Caesar asks Virgil to judge the case. The contrast 
between the good poets on the one hand and the detractors and poet- 
asters on the other is presented in its most extreme form. Before the 
final sentence is announced by the jury, there is the comic interlude 
of the punishment of Crispinus, who is made to vomit the big words 
which he has been unable to digest. This is the episode which attracted 
so much attention from certain critics that they were willing to make 
the entire play a satire on Marston’s vocabulary. Without underesti- 
mating the amusing effect of this topical satire, one must recognize 
that the punishment of the poetaster as a type is more important here 
than the allusion to Marston. And since Jonson’s chief device for the 
exposure of Crispinus has been to contrast him with Horace, the 
essence of the denouement is not the incident of Crispinus’ humilia- 
tion but rather the final vindication of Horace. The jury clears him of 
all guilt, and it is Lupus who is punished instead. His slander has 
failed of its effect because, as Virgil says, 


... where there is a true, and perfect merit, 

There can bee no dejection. (V, iii, 348-49) 
A comparison of this scene with the scene of Ovid’s banishment sug- 
gests that Jonson is pointing out an important reason for the initial 
success of Lupus, for Ovid, unlike Horace, lays himself open to 
censure. The accusation brought by Lupus is false, but Caesar’s 
investigation reveals sacrilege and lasciviousness. The same accusation 
brought against Horace leads to nothing because he is unassailable. 

Poetaster is a defense of poetry in which the social satire empha- 

sized by Campbell*® is an integral part, for the play presents the poet 
in his relations to society. His moral obligations are brought out by 
Horace in the third act, by Caesar in the fourth act, and by Horace, 
Virgil, and Caesar in the fifth act. In the latter half of the play it 
becomes progressively clear that the noble sentiment of Ovid’s defense 
of poetry in the first act is inadequate because it is not accompanied 
by any recognition of responsibility. We cannot look to Ovid, whom 
Gosson called the “amarous scholemaister,” for that virtue which 
poetry should teach and the poet possess. 


Yale University 


8 To interpret the entire play as a satire of society, however, is to make the 
third and fifth acts almost irrelevant, as Campbell admits (op. cit., pp. 123, 128). 








SPACE, DEITY, AND THE “NATURAL SUBLIME” 


By Ernest TuvEsON 


I. “Reaching Out After the Infinite” 


Over seventy years ago, Edward Bellamy described a great change 
in sensibility. As a proof of his theory that the individual progresses 
by degrees to “full consciousness and active enjoyment of the uni- 
versal soul,” he pointed out that 


sentimental love of the beautiful and sublime in nature, the charm which moun- 
tains, sea, and landscape so potently exercise upon the modern mind through a 
subtle sense of sympathy, is a comparatively modern and recent growth of the 
human mind. The ancients knew, or at least say, nothing of it. . . . It is almost 
within a century, in fact, that this susceptibility of the soul seems to have been 
developed. . . . I am sure that much of the unrest and reaching out after the 
infinite, which is the peculiar characteristic of this age, is the result of this new 
sense. 


And Mr. C. S. Lewis has remarked that in “modern times” the 
imagination “has become more sensitive to bigness,” that, as imagi- 
native activity on this topic has increased, there has been a marked 
decrease on others; and that the argument from size as the supreme 
criterion of importance or value has replaced others.” 

In this paper I intend to concentrate on the increase of sensitivity 
to bigness as such by analyzing part of the background of Addison’s 
Spectator essays on the “Pleasures of the Imagination,” in which 
there is the first explicit statement of the theory of the “natural sub- 
lime.” (This paper, I should emphasize, is supplementary to Miss 
Nicolson’s complete study, which I have mentioned in footnote 1, and 
therefore considers only high points in the story.) 

Behind modern man’s obsession with Colossus and the infinite 
there is a development which falls into two parts. First, post-Coperni- 
can astronomy made necessary radically new conceptions of space and 
time. The medieval universe was great, but limited in size and har- 
monious in form; about its center, our own planet, the heavenly 
bodies were arranged in beautiful concentric spheres, according to a 
scale of immutable values. The telescope and new developments in 
mathematics, however, in an unbelievably short time shattered this 
image which had existed for centuries; the new universe was terrify- 


1 From The Religion of Solidarity, reprinted in A. E. Morgan, Philosophy of 
Edward Bellamy (New York, 1945), p. 12. Bellamy wrote this work about 1874. 
I refer the reader to a very important full-length study of the “new philosophy” 
in the seventeenth century and its effects on aesthetics, Miss Marjorie H. Nicol- 
son’s very recent The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, Ill., 1950), which treats 
this subject in other aspects. 

2 Miracles, A Preliminary Study (New York, 1947), p. 65. 
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ing, one with no form, no center, above all, no plan perceptible to 
human reason. The problems of space and time were among the most 
pressing men had to solve if they were to cope with the new phi- 
losophy. The medieval philosopher could easily solve the problem of 
space in terms of the Aristotelian principle of locus, or position. The 
concept of time presented no serious problem since the cosmos was 
thought to have been created and to be destined to end within eternity. 
But the cosmos of the telescope had, it seemed, no limits either of 
extent or duration. How could any kind of order be postulated in the 
great void? In what sense do time and space exist? Even more press- 
ing was the problem of God, which was that of plan and purpose. 
Could our universe be aimless as well as endless? If a great Mind 
animates and controls it, how can that Mind make itself felt in an 
infinity of atoms moving according to mechanical laws? Seventeenth- 
century philosophers, we shall see, in a bold and brilliant stroke 
solved both problems by interrelating them : the God of nature became 
the ground of an absolute space and absolute time which guaranteed 
regularity and order; and absolute space and time, for their part, 
guaranteed the presence of the divine Mind. 

Leslie Stephen pointed out that “the doctrines which men ostensibly 
hold do not become operative upon their conduct until they have 
generated an imaginative symbolism.”* Such a system of symbols is 
called “myth,” which is, as Professor Mark Schorer has defined it, 
“a large, controlling image that gives philosophical meaning to the 
facts of ordinary life; that is, which has organizing value for ex- 
perience.”* It seems to be a characteristic of the human mind that it 
must construct symbols before it can fully assimilate great changes in 
philosophical, religious, or scientific ideas. The structure of symbols 
associated with the old cosmology had been largely destroyed as the 
basic ideas which had generated them were superseded. There was an 
urgent need, in the seventeenth century, to find new symbols which 
would enable Western man to comprehend what had happened to his 
universe. Among them, I believe, is the “natural sublime”—the vast, 
the unlimited in external nature. As the second part of this study, I 
shall attempt to show how the new symbol grew out of new ideas 
about space, time, and divine omnipresence. From the new symbol in 
turn came a new sensibility to nature. 

Anyone familiar with seventeenth-century England knows it was 
the age of the infinite. There was an increasing obsession with the 
unlimitedness of space, with infinite varieties of life in an infinity of 
(possibly) inhabited worlds. Henry More, one of the most influential 


thinkers of the time, shows the rapture “infinite” could elicit : 


3 History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1927), 
II, 329. 

# See Chapter II of his William Blake: The Politics of Vision (New York, 
1946), an illuminating analysis of the crisis in myth which the post-Renaissance 
world faced. 
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Wherefore with leave th’infinite I'll sing 

Of Time, of Space: or without leave ; I’m brent 
With eagre rage, my heart for joy doth spring, 
And all my spirits move with pleasant trembeling.5 


The striking and appalling thing, to a medieval man, about this 
passage would be that the “pleasant trembeling” is inspired by the 
infinity not of the divine Spirit but of space and time. 

Developments in theology had helped prepare for the new con- 
ception of infinity. A popular writer in the 1640's, it appears, was 
Nicholas of Cusa. This fifteenth-century philosopher, attempting to 
reconcile God’s immanence with His transcendence, dwelt on infinity 
as the chief attribute of the Deity. Negative theologians, such as 
Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, had emphasized that the qualities 
of God are the opposite of anything we can know in the world about 
us; for God, being infinite, must be the exact opposite of anything 
limited and finite. We must be careful not to confuse any attributes 
of the uncreated God with those of the world we see. There is, more- 
over, no distinction in God’s nature; in Him all opposites are recon- 
ciled, and His center is “everywhere and nowhere.” Nicholas, how- 
ever, took the revolutionary step of regarding the universe, the sum 
of existing beings, as not the opposite of the infinite God but His 
complement and (imperfect) image. The infinite spirit, Nicholas 
reasoned, must have a concrete manifestation. The world of material 
things is not an emanation or a descent from the apex of the divine 
perfection, or a limited, arbitrary creation, but rather it is the “ex- 
plicatio” or “unfolding” of the divine essence. “So infinite truth,” 
Nicholas wrote, “is the precision of finite truth; and absolutely 
infinite, the precision, measure, truth and perfection of every thing 
finite.”* Such a conception made possible a new avenue between the 
divine and the physical worlds. The cosmos, since it is a shadowy 
image of God, must have characteristics similar to those of God. Thus 
the universe of finite things must be without limit (although it cannot 
be perfectly infinite) ; it must have no circumference, since it is im- 
possible to think of a limit beyond which there is no space. Having no 
circumference, it can have no center—or its center can be anywhere. 
But these characteristics are exactly those which theologians had 
always ascribed to God alone. 

These radical speculations of the great philosopher remained with- 
out much effect so long as the old cosmology existed; but the new 
vision of the heavens vitalized what had been purely metaphysical and 
abstract. The presentation of the universe as some kind of real image 
(not the opposite) of the infinite God helped to promote a “this- 
worldly” trend in men’s thinking. It encouraged a tendency to see in 


5 Democritus Platonissans (Cambridge, 1646), p. 2. 
- Dy 0 23 Idiot in Four Books, 1650 tr., reprinted & ‘the California State Library 
(1940), p. 23 
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the physical universe the good and desirable expression of the spirit. 
The characteristic direction of traditional mystical experience had 
been upwards—from an evil or defective material world to an ideal 
realm. Ficino said, for example, that “the higher the mind is elevated 
to the contemplation of spiritual things, the farther it withdraws from 
the corporeal ones”; the statement was a commonplace of Christian 
and Neo-Platonic traditions. The tendency in the later Renaissance, 
on the contrary, was to encourage the knowledge of corporeal things 
as a spiritual good ; the movement of mystical experience came to be 
outwards. 

It may have been Bruno who took the momentous step of fitting the 
purely metaphysical conclusions of Nicholas together with the con- 
ceptions of the new science. Bruno may have identified the physical 
universe, which now appeared to be vast beyond belief, with the meta- 
physical concept of the unlimited.’ The great traditional hierarchy of 
celestial spheres, through which divine influence was thought to be 
rayed down to earth from the empyrean, vanished like a cloud. In its 
place was a new universe of infinite extent, with no real center. Bruno 
could assert that one cannot approach the likeness of the divine any 
more completely by being a man than by being an ant, for the immu- 
table levels of value, whereby one thing was essentially superior to 
another, had in effect disappeared from a universe without up or 
down. 


Whether Bruno directly influenced seventeenth-century thinkers, 
it was inevitable that someone should soon construct a synthesis of 
new astronomical theories and the philosophical theology of the in- 
finite. Such a synthesis, whatever its ultimate sources, Henry More 
made in 1646. 


Between 1642 and 1646 More underwent a dramatic change of 
attitude which is a microcosm of the transition to the new world idea. 
In his first poem, the Psychodia Platonica, he had simply accepted 
the traditional argument that the real world must be limited since only 
God can be infinite; as More put it, “Extension / That’s infinite 
implies a contradiction.” But only four years later, in Democritus 


7 See William Boulting, Giordano Bruno (London, 1914), p. 120; Leonardo 
Olschki, Giordano Bruno (Bari, 1927), pp. 36 ff.; A. O. Lovejoy, Great Chain 
of Being (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 116 ff. It is true, as Professor Lynn Thorndike 
has pointed out, that Nicholas’ theories as to the unlimitedness of the universe 
were purely abstract, and that their influence on actual scientific thought was 
slight. It is also true that metaphysical considerations were foremost in Bruno’s 
philosophy; yet we see in him how a purely metaphysical idea is reinforced, 
made real, when it is found to be in harmony with physical science. Leonard 
Digges seems to have thought of the universe as infinite, but to have had the 
notion of a finite heliocentric system surrounded by vague, measureless space. 
Such a theory is, of course, to be distinguished from one of the universe as with- 
out center at all; the impact of the two ideas varies, obviously. See Thorndike’s 
Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century (New York, 1929), Chapter VII; 
and F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey, “Thomas Digges, the Copernican System, 
and the Idea of the Infinity of the Universe in 1576,” Huntington Library Bulle- 
tin, No. 5 (1934), p. 114. 
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Platonissans, he candidly admitted, “For mine own part I must con- 
fesse these apprehensions to plainly oppose what heretofore I have 
conceived ; but I have sworn more faithfull friendship with Truth then 
with myself.” These new “apprehensions” he expressed with the 
boundless enthusiasm of one who has found a new world, as indeed 
he had: “Roused up by a new Philosophick Furie, I answer that 
difficultie by taking away the Hypothesis of either the world or 
time being finite ; defending the infinitude of both.” He now was con- 
vinced that, wherever space is, there God must be; that, on the other 
hand, “There is space wherever God, or any actually and self-subsist- 
ing Being [is].” He in fact equated the vast distances revealed by the 
telescope—the space in which worlds were now seen to “float”—with 
the omnipresence of God as the ground of the universe. The nexus 
between the infinite Spirit and His finite manifestations is space or 
indefinite extension, independent of that of body. Thus spiritual omni- 
presence takes on a physical nature. 

The sense of the unlimited expansion of the mind to comprehend 
all God’s cosmic image is reinforced by the intoxicating prospect of 
new worlds which the telescope revealed : 


An inward triumph doth my soul upheave 

And spread abroad through endless ’spersed aire. 

My nimble mind this clammie clod doth leave, 

And lightly stepping on from starre to starre 

Swifter then lightning, passeth wide and farre 

Measuring th’unbounded Heavens and wastful skie. . . . 
(Stanza 5) 


The idea of the physical omnipresence of God was to be, from this 
time on, a master theme in More’s thought : 


. .. What ever is, is Life and Energie 

From God, who is th’Originall of all; 

Who being everywhere doth multiplie 

His own broad shade that endlesse throughout all doth lie. 
(Stanza 10) 


A further development of physical infinity is the highly unorthodox 
idea that matter is eternal : 


A reall infinite matter, distinct 

And yet proceeding from the Deitie 

Although with different form as then untinct 
Has ever been from all Eternitie. (Stanza 68)® 


If the universe is coextensive with the infinite in space and is eternal, 
it follows that the changes of matter and therefore of worlds have 
always occurred and always will occur. More speculates that the 


8 The resemblance to Milton’s belief (as expressed in the Christian Doctrine) 
that matter is eternal and of God’s substance is noteworthy. Aristotle’s belief 
that matter is everlasting was a favorite bugbear of seventeenth-century theolo- 
gians; that More should venture to express sympathy with the idea shows how 
powerfully the philosophic fury had roused him. 
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novae, which terrified men of the preceding century, are no new 
creations or evidence of general decline in the heavens, but worlds 
going through their renewing fire, apocalyptic transformations from 
which they will emerge new like the phoenix. In an unlimited uni- 
verse with numberless suns there probably are many inhabited planets, 
and the story of the human race is seen in a light very different from 
that of medieval Christianity : 


To weet that long ago there Earths have been 

Peopled with men and beasts before this Earth, 

And after this shall others be again 

And other beasts and other humane birth. 

Which once admit, no strength that reason bear’th 

Of this world’s Date and Adams efformation, 

Another Adam once received breath 

And still another in endlesse repedation, 

And this must perish once by finall conflagration. 
(Stanza 76)1° 


If the being of God is in the vast reaches of space, it is also in each 
particle ; we can indeed see “infinity in a grain of sand.” 


For in each Atom of the matter wide 

The totall Deitie doth entirely won, 

His infinite presence doth therein reside, 

And in this presence infinite powers do ever abide. 

. .. Ne must one mite be minished of the summe, 

Ne must the smallest atom ever fade. . . . 
(Stanzas 69-70) 


The enthusiastic adoption of the concept of spatial infinity as the 
common denominator between God and the universe is reflected in 
many a book of the succeeding decades. More significant for estima- 
tion of popular opinion than the works of the learned, however, is 
a curious little publication which shows how early and how deeply 
the new ideas penetrated even the “vulgar” mind. An obscure country 
preacher, Ellis Bradshaw (not a man of education, be it noted, for he 
is described as a “husbandman” in Lancaster) printed, in 1649, a 
sermon the theme of which is the infinity of space as an attribute of 
God. Possibly influenced by More and certainly under the spell of 
ideas like those of the young Cambridge philosopher, Bradshaw as- 
serted that 


® Stanza 98. This idea no doubt influenced Thomas Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth, of which more below. There are, of course, resemblances between More’s 
and Stoical theories; but the setting in the new cosmology in effect produces a 
conception very different from that of the Stoics. 

10 In reading such passages as this we remember that Henry More was one 
of the most distinguished and one of the most highly regarded clergymen of the 
Anglican Church of his time. He was no revolutionary in religion, but one of the 
most influential spokesmen of the church. 
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whatsoever is infinite in respect of its essence, must needs be unlimitable, and 
of boundlesse extention, else it is but finite and circumscriptible, comprehended in 
place, by way of circumvention." 


Such of course is the nature of God. But the same qualities are true of 
space, or the “firmament” ; if it were not “infinitely unlimitable in its 
height, or thicknesse, directly upwards on every side,” there would 
have to be “place” beyond, “not filled with substance ; yea, there must 
needs be place, where it is not replenished, nor bounded with sub- 
stance.” It must needs follow that “place is boundlesse, and un- 
limitably extensive, vastly circumventing, even the highest Heavens, 
beyond all thought, or imagination of man, or any finite being, and 
that on every side.” Bradshaw’s metaphysics as well as his language 
is crude, but there is unquestionably a gulf between his universe and 
that of his ancestors. If, he said, every star we see should “ascend” 
in a straight line from the earth, at the rate of a thousand miles per 
minute, 


and should continue still so swiftly ascending, never so many millions of thou- 
sands of years in such violent motion, like so many bullets, directly upwards... 
yet they should but still be as far short, or distantiy remote from any side; or 
bottome, or place of stay, or limitation of place, as they were before. 


He has something of the artist’s power of realizing in images the 
abstractions of philosophy and science. The enthusiasm which he 
shows throughout the work rises to its highest point when he con- 
siders the omnipresence of God in the wonderful new cosmos: 


The essence of God is utterly unlimitable, and boundlessly immence, filling both 
all piace, and all substance, both above and beyond the highest Heavens, on 
every side . . . so that there is no creature, neither Fire, Aire, Earth, Water, 
Sunne, Moon, Stars, or Firmament; no, nor neither Dram, Breath of Ayr, or 
Heat of Fire, from the height of Heaven, to the Center of Earth, but the Essence 
of God is as truly and certainly existent in it as he is in heaven. 


There is no need to consider in detail the related epistemological 
developments ; it is enough to observe that time and space as the abso- 
lute grounds of a scientifically predictable order of physical reality 
were identified with the eternal duration and the infinite omnipresence 
of the Deity. Opposing the view of Hobbes that space is a mere 
“fantasticall” quality of bodies (the product of imagination) and the 
traditional Aristotelian-medieval one that space and extension of ob- 
jects are identical, More never abandoned the basic position he had 
so enthusiastically taken up in his youth. As Professor E. A. Burtt 
remarks, “religious spirits in sympathy with the new mathematical 
movement found in finite space the true substitute, in terms of the 
geometrical view of the universe, for the Pure Form or Absolute 


114 Week-daies Lecture, or, Continued Sermon to wit, The Preaching of 
the Heavens, p. 2 
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Actuality of Aristotelianism.”** The metaphysical complexities of the 
exact relationship of space to God’s essence, with which More strug- 
gled long and doubtfully, approaching at times and at others receding 
from cosmotheism, need not detain us; in general More consistently 
held that space is a substance which is extended but not corporeal and 
which is an attribute of God. With certain variations, this was to be 
the basic position of Newtonianism. Space, in which God is immedi- 
ately present to all corporeal things cannot, therefore, be identical 
with the extension of material objects. Descartes rejected the new 
idea, and More argued the point in a series of letters with the French 
philosopher. Thus More urged his point: 


I maintain that the divine extension fills this space, and that your principle, 
that only matter is extended, is a false one; that as a matter of fact the sides 
[of a vase from which the air has been pumped] would tend to meet by a 
natural, not an absolute necessity, and that only God can prevent this meeting.’ 


This denial of the Aristotelian principle of the horror vacui was revo- 
lutionary. Descartes replied that the chief reason he denied extension 
to be an attribute of God is that “by an extended being one commonly 
means something which can be imagined”; but, in accordance with 
the dualism essential to the Cartesian system, he must assume as to 
the human soul and God, 


neither the one nor the other is subject to the imagination, but merely to reason, 
and one cannot separate them into parts, especially into parts which have mag- 
nitude and determinable shapes. . . .14 


Many a religious person agreed with Descartes: to make God in some 
way an extension coinciding with that of the universe seemed close 
to swallowing up God in the cosmos. Robert Boyle warned that, since 
a “spirit is incorporeal substance . . . he that I speak to needs not 
employ (nor indeed properly can employ) his imagination, to form 
the notion or idea I would excite in his mind.’’** 

But the idea of God as somehow identified with space had an irre- 
sistible appeal to an age that was creating the mechanist philosophy. 
Newton’s famous definition of infinite space as the “sensorium of 
God”—implying that God’s manner of perceiving through and acting 
in nature is analogous to that of the soul in the human body—was the 


12] have not described in detail the conflicting views of space, since they are 
fully analyzed in Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Sci- 
ence (New York, 1932), pp. 137 ff., and John Tull Baker, An Historical and 
Critical Examination of English Space Theories from Henry More to Bishop 
Berkeley (Bronxville, N.Y., 1930). It should be explained, however, that the 
idea of space as independent extension in which bodies are situated was foreign 
to medieval philosophy. 

18 (Euvres de Descartes, ed. Cousin (Paris, 1825), X, 161. Letter of Decem- 
ber 11, 1648. Translation mine. 

14 Tbid., X, 196. 

15 The Christian Virtuoso, in Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle (Lon- 
don, 1772), VI, 689. 
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culmination of this trend.’* The fashionable and popular divine, Sam- 
uel Clarke, in the course of a correspondence with Butler about the 
nature of omnipresence, exclaimed, “How universally have men for 
many ages believed, that eternity is no duration at all, and infinity no 
amplitude!’** Such notions, Clarke emphatically asserted, are ex- 
ploded. God is eternal, not because, as theologians had formerly 
agreed, He is beyond time and space which He created, but simply 
because He exists throughout all measurable time; He is infinite, not 
because He is the antithesis of extension, but because He fills un- 
limited extension. He coincides with rather than transcends His 
universe. 

Locke, in his Essay concerning Human Understanding, embraced 
eagerly the ideas of absolute space and time—perhaps partly because 
they helped him get out of one of his tightest dialectical squeezes : the 
problem of deriving the concept of God in the human mind simply 
from limited sensations, without recourse to innate ideas. Such an 
undertaking seemed per se impossible. A whole theology had been 
built on the proposition that a finite being cannot possibly have any 
notion of an infinite Being unless the idea has been implanted by 
divine power. The sincerely religious Locke himself no doubt would 
have abandoned his new psychology if he had not been able to account, 
on its premises, for the idea of God. 

He begins by appealing “to every man’s own thoughts, whether the 
idea of space be not as distinct from that of solidity, as it is from the 
idea of scarlet colour?” (II. xiii. 11).** Extension then must have an 
existence independent of that of bodies. Is it rational to think of this 
visible space as having limits? 

For I would fain meet with that thinking man that can in his own thoughts set 
any bounds to space, more than he can to duration, or by thinking hope to arrive 


at the end of either; and therefore, if his idea of eternity be infinite, so is his 
idea of immensity; they are both finite or infinite alike. (II. xiii. 21) 


It is logical to assume that God fills this unlimited immensity. “God, 
everyone easily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reason 
why any one should doubt that he likewise fills immensity” (II. xv. 3). 
The purpose of this line of reasoning is clear. For it is the observa- 
tion of space as limitless and the experience of time as endless that 
give us the sensations which constitute our idea of God’s existence. 


For it is infinity, which, joined to our ideas of existence, power, knowledge, &c., 
makes that complex idea, whereby we represent to ourselves the best we can, 
the Supreme Being. For though in his own essence (which certainly we do not 
know, not knowing the real essence of a pebble, or a fly, or of our own selves) 
God be simple and uncompounded, yet I think we may say we have no other 


16 See Newton’s Opticks, Book III, Part i, Query 28. On the background of 
the phrase, see Marjorie H. Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 
1946), pp. 104-05. 

17 Works of Joseph Butler, ed. Gladstone (Oxford, 1896), I, 435. 

18 An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bohn ed. (London, 1854). 
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idea of him, but a complex one of existence, knowledge, power, happiness, &c., 
infinite and eternal . . . originally got from sensation and reflection. (II. xxiii. 35) 


Others approached the idea of physical omnipresence in a mystical 
spirit. The “immense vastness” of the spacious firmament on high 
began to resemble a new kind of beatific vision. John Turner, in a 
sermon of 1683, asserted that “this Divine amplitude, and Omni- 
present Extention; an Extention not only of Attributes, but of Sub- 
stance and of Nature” is described in the Psalms.** How, he asked, 
can God be present everywhere in an endless universe if He does not 
have actual extension ? 


For this is certain, that nothing can operate by any Power or Efficiency which 
is properly its own, where it is not present it self; and therefore if the Divine 
Power, the Divine Goodness, and the Divine Wisdom be extended over all things, 
it follows unavoidably, that the Divine Substance, in which these Attributes 
have their perpetual residence and abode, must be coextended to the Attributes 
themselves, which is all that is meant by the Divine Omnipresence; and to say 
that God can be present by any Virtue, or Power or Efficacy of the Divine 
Nature, where the real and local substance of the Divinity is not, is to affirm 
Transsubstantiation with the Papists, or to deny motion with Zeno. 


A consequence of the new ideas was that every man could cultivate 
the contemplation of the divine; for, it seemed, He is visible and 
accessible by the most ordinary faculties. No longer were such quali- 
ties as infinity, eternity, and omnipresence accessible to the compre- 
hension of only a small group of the spiritually gifted. The new ascent 
of the mind to God was likely to take place among mountains, in 
solitary walks, rather than in self-mortification and fiery ecstasies ; 
the child of nature was to be the new mystic. Generations of tourists 
were to make pilgrimages to Grasmere and the Alps rather than to 
Canterbury and Loretto. 

Bishop Berkeley, who in many ways represented the older point of 
view, saw a peril in this new religiosity. Referring to a book by a 
well-known mathematician of the time, he wrote that Joseph Raphson 
in De Spatio Reali seu Ente Infinito (1697) “pretends to find out 
fifteen of the incommunicable attributes of God in space.”*®° He com- 
plained that the same author “virtually deifies space, calling it ‘actus 
purus, incorporeum, immutabile, aeternum, omnicontinens, omni- 
penetrans, attributum (viz. immensitas) primae causae.’” The dei- 
fication of space was no novelty; there were similar catalogues of 
divine attributes associated with space—even more extravagant ones 
—in such works as More’s Enchiridion Metaphysicum. 

Even Clarke, who as we have seen enthusiastically accepted the 


19 4 Discourse of the Divine Omnipresence and its Consequences, Delivered 
in a Sermon before The Honourable Society of Lincolnes-Inn (London, 1683). 

20 Philosophical Commentaries, Generally Called the Commonplace Book, ed. 
A. A. Luce (London, 1944) cites this letter of Berkeley, March 24, 1730, in note 
on Entry No. 298. 
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concepts of infinite space and eternal time, objected to the extremes 
of the popular space-mysticism. We may observe, he said, 


the Weakness of such, as have presumed to imagine Infinite Space to be a just 
Representation or adequate Idea of the Essence of the Supreme Cause. This 
is a weak Imagination, arising from hence, that Men using themselves to judge 
of all things by their Senses only, fancy Spiritual or Immaterial Substances, 
because they are not Objects of their Corporeal Senses, to be, as it were, mere 
Nothings.?4 


The fact that he felt impelled to make such a warning is evidence 
of the extent to which the new kind of beatific vision had been carried. 
Yet in a very real sense Clarke did little to mitigate the ultimate 
effects of the new concepts, since, with Locke, he held that the essence 
of God is unknowable by us only in the same way as the real essences 
of all objects escape our understanding. That is to say, we cannot 
know the real essence of a pebble, although we can see its “modes” or 
physical characteristics ; in the same way, we cannot penetrate to the 
real essence of nature’s God, although His “modes” are visible in 
space and experienced in time. The mystery of the divine became, by 
this doctrine, almost familiar and commonplace. It is easy to see how 
such opinions served to raise nature, and especially the immensity 
of space, to a new importance in men’s eyes. 

To the authority of these names was to be added that of a greater. 
Sir Isaac Newton had in fact before Clarke’s lectures committed him- 
self very far in speculating that space is God’s “sensorium.” As Pope 
was to put it in the classical phrase, nature is the body and God the 
soul. Whatever his motives, however, Sir Isaac later revised his con- 
cepts along the lines Clarke indicated when he came to write the 
famous General Scholium to the 1713 edition of the Principia. This, 
the most important statement of the space-time theories of the New- 
tonian, and hence eighteenth-century cosmology, is worth some at- 
tention. 

Newton wanted, first, to show how God, by His omnipresence, con- 
stitutes that absolute space and time which were thought to be essen- 
tial in the universe of regular, mathematically predictable law. At the 
same time, the great physicist, who was extremely devout, wished to 
guard against making God a gigantic idol. So he asserted : 


He is not eternity and infinity, but eternal and infinite; he is not duration or 
space, but he endures and is present. He endures forever, and is everywhere 
present; and, by existing always and everywhere, he constitutes duration and 
space.?2 


21 See pp. 40-41 of the correspondence between Clarke and “a Gentleman in 
Gloucestershire,” printed in the fifth edition (London, 1719) of Clarke’s Boyle 
Lectures, A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, the Obliga- 
tions of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revela- 
tion. 

22 Sir Isaac Newton's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and 
His System of the World, Motte tr., ed. Florian Cajori (Berkeley, 1934). 
Although the subject is outside the scope of this paper, it may be worth while 
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Newton further argued: 


Since every particle of space is always, and every indivisible moment of duration 
is everywhere, certainly the Maker and Lord of all things cannot be never and 
nowhere. 


It is, therefore, wrong to say with the theologians that we can under- 
stand God only by abstracting from Him physical characteristics. God 
is “omnipresent not virtually only, but also substantially; for virtue 
cannot subsist without substance.” Newton, as Locke and Clarke be- 
fore, believed that the essence of the Deity is unknown to us in the 
same way as is that of any ordinary object we see every day. It is 
true he denied the proposition that God is present in the universe as 
the human soul in the body; but, as Pope’s famous lines from the 
Essay on Man demonstrate, the body-soul analogy was one that en- 
dured. It was to be a master theme of Romantic nature poets. 

The concept of space as an attribute of God served a most important 
function at this moment in history. The great Renaissance concept of 
order—of the law of God impelling the creatures to seek of themselves 
the places in which it is fitting that they should be, in accordance with 
a great plan vitally related to man’s destiny—had satisfied the deepest 
needs and longings of the human mind and heart. Within a few 
decades, with unbelievable rapidity, this work of art had been hope- 
lessly shattered. There had appeared an awesome interstellar space 
in which infinite worlds floated in no apparent order for no purpose 
apparently related to man, obeying impersonal and mechanical laws. 
The flux seemed to have reclaimed the universe of order. There was 
motive for despair. But there was no Leopardi, no Thomas Hardy, in 
the eighteenth century, and it was developments in biology rather 
than in astronomy that produced nineteenth-century pessimism. That 
the great crisis of change from an anthropocentric and geocentric cos- 
mology produced no cataclysm is due, one may speculate, in no small 
part to the ideas I have described: the great emptiness itself is a 
reassurance and not a terror, for it is the guarantee of a divine Mind 
that sustains order in the frightful multiplicity and impersonality of 
the cosmos.”* 

On the other hand, the new theories undoubtedly had much to do 
with causing that absorption of the supernatural into the order of 
nature which was one of the greatest revolutions in thought that have 
ever occurred. They encouraged, especially, the attribution of super- 


to note in passing that the revolt against absolute space and time has been a 
significant element in recent science and, indeed, in almost every phase of recent 
thought. T. S. Eliot thus protests against the identification of eternity with 
measurable time: “But to apprehend / The point of intersection of the timeless / 
With Time, is an occupation for the saint.” “The Dry Salvages,” in Four Quar- 
tets. Thus Eliot rejects the idea of God as a great cosmic clock and returns to 
the Augustinian concept. 

23 Milton, in Paradise Lost, VI. 168 ff. (the passage beginning “Boundless the 
Deep, because I am who fill / Infinitude”) expresses the concept of absolute 
space in language which he attributes to God the Father Himself. 
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natural characteristics to the physical world; the characteristic mod- 
ern religion of nature owes much to the mystics of space and time. 


II. “The Image of an Immense World” 


We have seen how man reached out after spatial infinity ; how new 
ideas of time, space, and God arose. We can now follow the process 
whereby those ideas generated an “imaginative symbolism,” what 
came to be known as the “sublime of nature”: an aesthetic which set 
up as supreme criteria the qualities of immensity, unlimitedness, and 
awe. The generation of the symbol is almost a laboratory study in the 
process of symbolic transformation, for its steps are clearly apparent 
as we trace the development from one intellectual generation to the 
next. 


The older psychology maintained that the senses play a most im- 
portant part in thinking. But it denied, contrary to the newer theories 
of Hobbes and Locke, that knowledge is the product of physical im- 
pressions alone; rather, it postulated a divinely established harmony 
between the images of sense and ideas which are waiting in the mind, 
to be aroused by the sense data the imagination presents. As Boyle 
stated the theory: 


I think also, that [God] hath furnished man either with certain innate ideas or 
models and principles, or with a faculty or power and disposition easily to 
frame them, as it meets with occasions (which readily occur) to excite them.*4 


The idea of God, moreover, according to the ontological argument 
derived from Anselm, is innate in the human mind. Given the point 
made in the preceding pages and the concern of those who, like More, 
feared that in the new mechanical universe spiritual beings would 
disappear completely if they had no kind of extension, a certain amal- 
gamation of ideas was logical. Is not absolute space, that visible 
substance, the object which arouses and expands the innate idea of 
God in the human mind? It was reasonable to assume that, by the 
divinely preéstablished harmony between the mind and the physical 
world, there are certain images which arouse the idea of divinity 
potentially present in the mind just as, say, certain images inaugurate 
the idea of a circle, which exists in similar potential form. What 


24 4 Discourse of Things above Reason, in Works, IV, 445 (by an error in 
pagination ; the number should be 425). Compare Raleigh, quoting Zanchius, in 
the History of the World, 1. ii. 2: “To exercise the facultie of vnderstanding, 
the minde of man needeth no instrument, as a meane, by which it may vnder- 
stand: but it needeth an obiect, whereon to looke, and whence to conceiue the 
act of vnderstanding. This object are [sic] the phantasmes or the resemblances 
of things receiued from the sense, and carried to the phantasie. . . .” This hy- 
pothesis of the mind as possessing somehow an innate microcosm of the universe 
is the key to an important line in Marvell’s “The Garden”: “The Mind, that 
Ocean where each Kind / Does straight its own resemblance find.” 
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better candidate for the image to arouse the idea of God than His own 
visible omnipresence ? 

For this reason More could not sympathize with Descartes’ attempt 
to rid the mind of what the Frenchman considered to be its pernicious 
habit of “image thinking” in connection with abstractions. “I experi- 
ence in myself,” More wrote to Descartes, “the power of this preju- 
dice, beyond anything I can say, and I feel so much bound by it, that 
I cannot extricate myself.”** 

He was convinced that the image associated with the divine is no 
mere arbitrary allegorical figure connected by main force with its 
idea ; nor is it simply a matter of deducing the nature of the Artisan 
Creator from study of His works. In contemplating the universe in 
its vastness we are looking, even if as in a glass darkly, at the Deity 
Himself. More remarked of the “immensity of the Divine Essence . . . 
occupying all by his Ubiquity,” 
that the perpetual Observation of this infinite Amplitude and Mensurability, 
which we cannot disimagine in our Phancy but will necessarily be, may be a 
more rude and obscure Notion offered to our Mind of that necessary and self- 
existent Essence which the Idea of God does with greater fulness and distinct- 
ness represent to us... . Whence, as I said before, the Jdea of God being such 


as it is, it will both justly and necessarily cast this ruder notion of Space upon 
that Infinite and Eternal Spirit which is God.2¢ 


Even more specifically : 


That spiritual object which we call space, is only a passing shadow, which 
represents for us, in the weak light of our intellect, the true and universal 
nature of the continuous divine presence, till we are able to perceive it directly 
with open eyes and at a nearer distance.?7 


The next step was to extend this theory from the infinity of empty 
space to whatever objects have, even relatively, unlimitedness: to 
whatever gives even the illusion of infinity. Robert Boyle once said 
that he had crossed the Alps and found more to wonder at in an ant- 
hill; nevertheless, we find a new way of looking at the great in nature, 
which reflects beginnings of a new sensibility. The soul, Boyle said, 
will if rightly instructed take notice 


of the extent and imperfection of her own faculties, as to discern, that some 
objects are disproportionate to her as when we attentively consider the dimen- 
sions of space, or (if the Cartesians judge aright, that body is nothing but 
extended substance) those of the universe, we may by trial perceive, that we 
cannot conceive them so great, but that they may be yet greater, or, if you please, 
may exceed the bounds, how remote soever, which our former conception pre- 
sumed to assign them; which may be illustrated by what happens to the eye, 
when it looks upon the main sea, since we easily grow sensible, that how far 


25 Letter of March 5, 1649, in Geuvres de Descartes, X, 224. 
26 Several Phils to the Antidote against Atheism, Chap. VI, - 4 Collection of 
Philosophical Writings of Dr. Henry More (London, 1 772). 
sal From More’s Enchiridion Metaphysicum, as translated by Burtt, op. cit., 
p. 141. 
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soever we can discover it, yet our sight falls far short of the extent of that 
vast object.?® 


This way of looking at the sea—this looking for the limitless horizon 
—suggests a new way of looking at nature, foreshadowing “sublime” 
poems of a later day. 

More and Boyle belonged to the generation to whom the new ideas 
of space and omnipresence were thrilling novelties. They were the 
pioneers who, in the 1640’s, worked out the materials for the new 
world vision. To their immediate successors the philosophic elements 
were no novelties ; their problem lay with the aesthetic reactions which 
follow radical changes in philosophy, religion, and science. Most 
important, perhaps, of this second generation was Thomas Burnet, 
the Master of the Charterhouse. He was born about 1635, and so was 
roughly twenty years younger than More; he was the student of 
More’s fellow Cambridge Platonist, Cudworth. In his masterpiece 
The Theory of the Earth (English version, 1684-1690) he wrote, 
significantly, the first “romance” of the earth, and thus was the fore- 
runner of the tellurist poets of the earlier eighteenth century. It is a 
work instinct with artistic feeling, to be classified, as Coleridge judged, 
with those of Plato and Jeremy Taylor, as an example of poetry with- 
out meter. It is then not strange that Burnet was the first to describe 
what amounted to a new sensibility, a religious-aesthetic kind of 
experience clearly growing out of the new metaphysics : 


The greatest objects of Nature are, methinks, the most pleasing to behold; and 
next to the great Concave of the Heavens, and those boundless Regions where 
the Stars inhabit, there is nothing that I look upon with more pleasure than 
the wide Sea and the Mountains of the Earth. There is something august and 
stately in the Air of these things that inspires the mind with great thoughts 
and passions; we do naturally upon such occasions think of God and his great- 
ness, and whatsoever hath but the shadow and appearance of INFINITE, as all 
things have that are too big for our comprehension, they fill and overbear the 
mind with their Excess, and cast it into a pleasing kind of stupor and admiration. 
(Book I, Chap. XI)2® 


What had been a powerful but abstract idea has become a part of the 
sensibility ; the great has found its symbol. Burnet and most men of 
immediately succeeding generations could never cross the Alps with 
the attitude of aversion characteristic of their fathers. A “suscepti- 
bility of the soul,” in Bellamy’s phrase, had indeed developed. He 
reversed cause and effect, however—reaching out after the infinite 
produced the susceptibility. 

Yet Burnet himself was much bewildered by his pleasure in moun- 


28 4 Discourse of Things above Reason, in Works, IV, 421-22. 

29 For accounts of this important book and its place in the age, see Basil 
Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), pp. 27 ff.; the 
forthcoming book by Miss Nicolson, referred to in note 1 above; a book of mine, 
Millennium and Utopia: A Study in the Background of the Idea of Progress 
(Berkeley, 1949). 
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tainous prospects—a pleasure he experienced during two crossings of 
the Alps. 


And yet these Mountains we are speaking of, to confess the truth, are nothing 
but great ruines; but such as show a certain magnificence in Nature. . . . Look 
upon those great ranges of Mountains in Europe or in Asia . . . in what con- 
fusion do they lie? They have neither form nor beauty, nor shape nor order, 
no more than the Clouds in the Air. Then how barren, how desolate, how naked 
are they? How they stand neglected by Nature? neither the Rains can soften 
them, nor the Dews from Heaven make them fruitful. (Book I, Chap. XI) 


A strange paradox! How can the great objects of nature, which are 
so irregular, so out of keeping with right ideas of beauty, elegance, 
and utility, be the “most pleasing”? Burnet’s formal aesthetic stand- 
ards were those of the Renaissance, and reflected a universe imaged 
as one of order, harmonious form and bounds. Henry More, in this 
Platonic tradition, pointed out that regularity, symmetry, harmony 
of colors, can alone appeal to the soul as beautiful; for these are the 
eternal criteria established by the divine Mind. Thus regular objects 


gratifie our Sight, as having a nearer cognation with the Soul of Man, that it 
is rational and Intellectual, and therefore is well pleased when it meets with 
any outward Object that fits and agrees with those cogenite Jdeas her own 
Nature is furnished with.*° 


More’s own mood in contemplating the geological formations of the 
earth was one almost of distaste. The irregularity of these massive 
structures seemed to him to be out of keeping with the mind’s 
“cogenite Ideas” of beautiful form. He spoke of “even those rudely- 
scattered Mountains, that seem but so many Wens and unnatural 
Protuberancies upon the face of the Earth,” and of the rivers and 
mountains as the “more rude and careless strokes and delineaments 
of Divine Providence in the World.” It is interesting to note that his 
argument from design picks up enthusiasm and assurance when he 
gets to the beauty of plants, for which a much more convincing case 
could be made. His mood was consistent; no pleasure in the “rude 
and careless strokes” disturbed him. 

Burnet, on the other hand, is the perfect figure of a man between 
two worlds, in sensibility as in many other ways. On the one hand, 
he still theoretically and consciously accepted the older aesthetics. One 
must formally deny there is real beauty in the great aspects of nature. 
They serve at best only for contrast—e.g., Dennis’ remark (based on 
a commonplace of landscape design, music, and other arts) that the 
Alps seem to have been made by God to serve as a setting for His 
garden Italy: beauty was enhanced by contrast with “rude” surround- 
ings. Yet in spite of himself Burnet felt a profound delight in those 
very “rude” surroundings, a delight which seems to surpass that 
which the beautiful actually produces. Dennis, who crossed the 


80 Antidote against Atheism, II. v. 5, in Philosophical Writings. 
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Alps shortly after the appearance of Burnett’s Theory (the book had 
a profound effect on him), was likewise torn between rapture over 
mountain prospects and rational doubt about the propriety of his 
feelings. Clearly, by the 1680’s, theory was out of keeping with fact 
in aesthetics, and a new theory had to be constructed. 

Behind this new sensibility was an intellectus mundi, an ideal of 
the fullest comprehension of the external world, which replaced the 
contemptus mundi. To gather in more and more of external nature, 
to find the widest prospects—such is the part of spiritual wisdom. 


To be inquisitive into the ways of Providence and the works of God, is so far 
from being a fault, that it is our greatest perfection; we cultivate the highest 
principles and best inclinations of our Nature, while we are thus employ’d: and 
tis littleness or secularity of Spirit, that is the greatest Enemy to Contemplation. 
Those that would have a true contempt of this World, must suffer the Soul to 
be sometimes upon the Wing, and to raise her self above the sight of this little 
dark Point, which we now inhabit. Give her a large and free prospect of the 
immensity of God’s works, and of his inexhausted wisdom and goodness, if you 
would make her Great and Good.** 


Not to transcend the material world, but to expatiate in it is the goal 
of this kind of spiritual ascent. Thus the proper study of the greatest 
souls is the study of “philosophy” (or “science,” we should now call 
it), “as there is nothing so great, so large, so immense, as the works 
of Nature, and the methods of Providence.”*? The modern concern 
for bigness as an end in itself is evident here. “There is no Chase so 
pleasant, methinks, as to drive a Thought, by good conduct, from one 
end of the World to the other; and never to lose sight of it till it fall 
into Eternity, where all things are lost as to our knowledge.”* 
Nothing could more perfectly express that unrest and zest for infinity 
which, as Bellamy remarked, are the “peculiar characteristic of this 
age.” The noblest of human activities, accordingly, to Burnet are 
astronomy and speculations about inhabitants of other worlds, because 
“the Contemplation of these things raises and inlarges the Mind, and 
fills it with the Image of an Immense World.”** 


It was Addison, that representative man, who succeeded in fitting 
sensibility and theory together. Since he greatly admired Burnet, 
whose pupil he had been, a certain descent of ideas is likely.** In any 
event, Addison represents the culmination of the process which I have 
outlined before; the papers on “The Pleasures of the Imagination” 


81 Preface to the Reader, Book IV of Burnet’s Theory. 

82 General Preface to the Reader, Volume I of Burnet’s Theory. 

38 Jbid., Book I, Chap. I. 

4 Archaeologiae Philosophicae: or, the Ancient Doctrine concerning the 
Originals of Things. Written in Latin by Thomas Burnet, LL.D. Faithfully 
translated into English ... by Mr. p worthy (London, 1729), p. vii. 

85 Addison and Steele ‘were pupils at the Charterhouse while Burnet was the 
Master. Addison wrote a Latin ode on the Theory, which shows how much the 
book had moved him. Steele, in Spectator No. "146, pays a touching tribute to 
his old mentor. There are many other influences of Burnet to be found in the 
Spectator and elsewhere in Addison and Steele. 
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signalize the emergence, in conscious form, of the sublime of nature. 
The central theme of these essays is the universe as God’s own theater, 
in which are presented spectacles designed to improve and divert 
men’s souls, Since the imagination is the agency by which God pro- 
duces these effects, there is a new importance and dignity assigned the 
imaging faculty. The theme runs through the discussion of the three 
types of images which Addison distinguished: the “great,” the “un- 
common,” and the “beautiful” (very significantly, as will be shown 
later, this is the order of their importance). As to the first named, the 
one which immediately concerns us, 


Our imagination loves to be filled with an object or to grasp at anything that 
is too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing astonishment at such 
unbounded views, and feel a delightful stillness and amazement in the soul at 
the apprehension of them. (Spectator No. 412) 

Thus what would have seemed to earlier aestheticians merely mon- 
strous and out of all bounds of good taste has now assumed the pre- 
éminent place. This description of the response to the vast is new in 
its consistency and its lack of self-consciousness and of a sense of 
conflict of values. In another sentence, Addison, with characteristic 
incisiveness, formulated the rationale of the delight in the great: 
“Such wide and undetermined prospects are as pleasing to the fancy 
as the speculations of eternity or infinitude are to the understanding.” 
The Weltanschauung and sensibility here are in perfect balance and 
harmony. 

Addison, in fact, found it easier to explain the “final” than to ac- 

count for the “efficient” cause of this phenomenon. There was general 
agreement as to why man should delight in the vast; but the precise 
psychological mechanism remained a matter of controversy. Much of 
the subsequent history of the “natural sublime” is concerned with 
questions as to whether the perception of space forms the idea of God 
in the soul (according to Locke) or whether it merely arouses and 
expands an idea potentially present. But the conclusion to which both 
psychologies worked was the same. Addison’s statement of it epito- 
mizes the combination of cosmology and religion in the symbol : 
One of the final causes of our delight, in anything that is great, may be this. The 
Supreme Author of our being has so formed the soul of man, that nothing but 
Himself can be its last, adequate and proper happiness. Because, therefore, a 
great part of our happiness must arise from the contemplation of His Being, 
that He might give our souls a just relish of such a contemplation, He has 
made them naturally delight in the apprehension of what is great or unlimited. 
Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the mind, immediately rises 
at the consideration of any object that takes up a great deal of room in the 
fancy, and, by consequence, will improve into the highest pitch of astonishment 
and devotion when we contemplate His nature, that is neither circumscribed by 
time, nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest capacity of a created 
being. (Spectator No. 413) 

In a later Spectator, Addison praised a stormy sea as the “biggest 
object that [a man sailing upon it] can see in motion,” and conse- 
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quently the one that “gives his imagination one of the highest kinds 
of pleasure that can arise from greatness.” In this connection Addi- 
son analyzes, on Locke’s principles, the connection of the symbol with 
the idea of God: 


Such an object naturally raises in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 
and convinces me of His existence as much as a metaphysical demonstration. 
The Imagination prompts the understanding, and by the greatness of the 
sensible object, produces in it the idea of a Being who is neither circumscribed 
by time nor space. (No. 489. Italics supplied.) 


The aesthetic dilemma which had puzzled Burnet Addison solved 
by separating the “great” from the “beautiful,” creating for each a 
distinct category. What is “beautiful” to him is what it had been to 
More and Burnet—“gaiety or variety of colours,” symmetry, propor- 
tion of parts. Yet not quite the same: the word “gaiety” is indicative 
of what we might call “prettiness.” For to the Spectator essayist 
these qualities are inferior ; they are only “supernumerary ornaments” 
of nature, “secondary” qualities which have no real counterparts in 
the external universe of atoms. The beautiful corresponds to less im- 
portant aspects of the moral world than does the “immense.” When 
we look at the vastness of the heavens or at the expanse of the sea, 
we look upon no mere “supernumerary ornaments,” but upon the 
very image, so far as we can comprehend it, of God Himself, in His 
extended omnipresence. Indeed, Addison suggested, it is “not im- 
probable” that the soul after its first separation from the body, when 
it sees the works of God in a more perfect way, may not perceive the 
“beautiful” aspects of nature at all. True, Addison felt the ornaments 
should, if possible, be present in a scene; but they are not necessary, 
for “huge heaps of mountains” or a “vast uncultivated desert” will 
arouse in us the greatest emotions, ugly as those objects may be 
according to the lesser criteria. 

Although this sensibility to the great had by now achieved full 
status, it still had no distinctive name. Addison never called it the 
“sublime.” It was natural that men should find in Longinus’ defini- 
tion of the “sublime” in rhetoric something highly congenial with the 
new feelings about the universe; but the symbol had emerged before 
the name came to be associated with it.** 

“The Image of an Immense World” had now taken its place in the 
new myth which the revolutionary changes in ideas had made 
necessary. The sublime was to play its part in “modern” civilization, 
a part, fittingly enough, immense. 


University of California 


36 On the distinction between the “rhetorical” sublime and the “natural” one, 
see R. S. Crane’s penetrating review of Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A 
Study of Critical Theories in XV III-Century England, in Philological Quar- 
terly, XV (1936), 165. The advocates of the natural sublime were, as Professor 
Crane says, “psychologists inquiring about the emotions, not critics investigating 
the sources of high excellence in art.” 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH AS DIPSYCHUS 


By Kincssury BADGER 


Arthur Clough, Dr. Arnold’s prize pupil at Rugby, came up to 
Oxford in 1837 with the Balliol scholarship and displayed unques- 
tionable genius as a scholar and poet;’ yet in 1841 he barely took 
second-class honors in litterae humaniores, instead of the expected 
double-first. Seven years later, after proving himself an unusually 
effective teacher, apparently happy in his work and certainly beloved 
by all his students, he resigned, for religious reasons, both his tutor- 
ship and fellowship at Oriel College. Clearly there had been something 
wrong with his mental life at the University. 

Arthur’s resignation was no surprise to his intimate friends— 
George William Ward, Matt and Tom Arnold, Anthony Froude, and 
J. P. Gell; but the publication, in the same year, of the merry Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich: A Long-Vacation Pastoral, instead of the ex- 
pected vindication of his conduct,? must have puzzled everyone who 
had known him. His thoughts on religion, he said, had not yet become 
so clearly defined that he could state them with accuracy ; he felt “no 
call to the study of theology” ; and he did not wish “to be hurried into 
precipitate declarations which, after all, might misrepresent” his 
mind. That he had disappointed those who had been looking for a 
serious vindication was often a matter of amusement to him.° 

One of the characters in The Bothie, the radical poet Philip Hew- 
son, was drawn from Arthur’s college friend Tom Arnold, Dr. 
Arnold’s son and Matthew Arnold’s younger brother. Tom had come 
up to Oxford in 1842, while Arthur was a tutor at Oriel, and had 
often breakfasted with him in his rooms and gone skiffing up the 
Cherwell. They had both been members of the debating society called 
The Decade, along with Benjamin Jowett, A. P. Stanley, J. C. Shairp, 
and J. D. Coleridge. From the time he took his degree in 1845, Tom 
had been unsettled in his religion. “Restlessness of mind,” he said, 
“with which the theories and criticisms of Strauss’ Leben Jesu had 
much to do,” had beset him; and Strauss’ “view of the presence of 


myths in the New Testament” continued to “plague” him.* Yet he 


1 For A. P. Stanley’s and Professor Shairp’s estimates of his ability at this 
time, see R. E. Prothero and G. G. Bradley's Life and Correspondence of A. P. 
Stanley (London, 1894), I, 306, and A. H. Clough’s Poems and Prose Remains 
(London, 1869), I, 19. 

2 A. H. Clough, of. cit., I, 37. 

8 [bid., 1, 37 and 38. 

*T. Arnold, Passages in a Wandering Life (London, 1900), pp. 63-64 and 
151-52. David Friedrich Strauss’ Life of Jesus Critically Examined (1835) 
greatly influenced Victorian literature, notably the work of James Anthony 
Froude, Clough, Robert Browning, Charles Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and George Gissing. Among the first translations into English, 
that by George Eliot in 1846 was the most widely read. The best edition for the 
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stayed on at the University with a foundation scholarship and, in the 
summer of 1847, joined Clough’s reading party at Drumnadrochet. 
Later, in New Zealand, whither he had wandered in search of a 
pantisocratic life, Tom read The Bothie, which told a story based upon 
their reading-party experiences. He was probably pleased to find in 
it none of his religious sentiments except his antipathy to bishops. 
Tom had been at Oxford during the last year of his father’s professor- 
ship of modern history® and while his brother Matt was an Oriel 
scholar. Both he and Matt had been charmed with the rhetoric of 
John Henry Newman’s sermons at St. Mary’s Church, though neither 
of them had come any nearer than had Arthur Clough to turning 
into Newmanites.® 

Matthew Arnold does not seem to have been much interested in 
theology during this period of his life, 1842-1848. He was then, says 
his brother, cultivating his poetic gift and enjoying his reputation as 
a social lion among Oxford men. He was reading Goethe rather than 
his earlier favorite, Byron, and was enthusiastic about Emerson." 
From Max Miiller, who knew him and was familiar with theological 
problems in both Germany and England, we learn that “he grappled 
with the same problems as Clough, but they never got the better of 
him, or rather he never got the worst of them.”* His correspondence 
with Clough reveals that, in 1848, Arnold had heard, through his 
friend Stanley, of Ewald’s studies in Hebrew origins, and also of 
Francis Newman’s Phases of Faith. Two years later he wrote to 
Arthur of Newman’s book: 


He [Newman] seems to have written himself down an hass. It is a display of 
the theological mind, which I am accustomed to regard as a suffetation, existing 
in a man from the beginning, colouring his whole being, and being him in short. 


modern scholar is the fifth (London, 1906), with an introduction by Otto 
Pfleiderer and a short preface written in Latin by Strauss. 

5 Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome (1838, 1840, and 1843) was written, said its 
author (Preface, p. vi, to New York, 1857 ed.), to present “in a more popular 
form what Niebuhr had finished and to continue it.” B. G. Niebuhr’s Roman 
History (1812-1828), translated by C. Thirlwall and J. C. Hare (1828-1831), 
was a collection of dissertations rather than a narrative, but Arnold s of 
his “long study and intense admiration of his example and model.” To J. D. 
Coleridge he wrote in 1840: “Niebuhr’s spirit of historical and literary criticism 
was as much needed by German theologians as by English ones, and Strauss 
to this day is wholly without it.” A. P. Stanley, Thomas Arnold (New York, 
1887), II, 204. Earlier, in 1836, he had written to Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Prussian Minister: “Strauss writes about history and myths, without appearing 
to have studied the question, but having heard that some pretended histories are 
mythical, he borrows his notion as an engine to help him out of Christianity. 
But the idea of men writing mythic histories between the time of Livy and 
Tacitus, and of St. Paul mistaking such for realities!” (ibid., II, 63). This 
judgment of Dr. Arnold’s was formed, not from reading Strauss, but from 
notices of his book in the Studien und Kritiken. 

6 i Arnold, op. cit., p. 57. 

7 


dem. 
8F, M. Miller, Auld Lang Syne (New York, 1898), I, 129. 
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One would think to read him that enquiries into articles, biblical inspiration, 
etc. etc. were as much the functions of a man as to eat and copulate.® 


Evidently Arnold did not think William R. Greg’s book, The Creed 
of Christendom, was so offensive as Newman’s book, for he suggested 
that Clough accept a tutorship in the Greg household near the 
Arnolds’ country house, Fox How.*® 

Matthew Arnold’s was not the temperament to dissect religious 
writings in the critical manner of a Francis Newman or a William 
Greg. Gradually through his reading, he had come to see that it was 
the feeling, the spirit, the poetry, not the fact scientifically ascertained, 
that mattered. Through Goethe he had heard of the Wolfian theory 
of Homer ;* through his father’s History of Rome he had become 
familiar with Niebuhr’s work ;** and from his friends he had heard 
a great deal about biblical criticism during the forties. His comments 
on a report of Anthony Froude’s return to the Church is significant 
in this connection. Clough’s friend Froude had written a skeptical 
book entitled The Nemesis of Faith, which was published in 1849; 
and because of criticism of that book, among other reasons, Clough 
resigned a year later and left Oxford. Anthony Froude likewise re- 
signed his fellowship in Exeter College. Four years later Arnold 
wrote to Clough: 


® H. F. Lowry, Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough (London, 
1932), pp. 86 and 115. G. H. A. Ewald, professor of theol at Gottingen, wrote 
a History of the People of Israel, 7 vols. (Gottingen, 1 1859). Stanley told 
Arnold he found Ewald less offensive than Newman. Francis Newman, John 
Henry’s brother, gave to his Phases of Faith the subtitle “Passages from the 
History of My Creed.” In it he recounts the various phases in the development 
of his religion from Evangelical orthodoxy to a heterodoxy of reason and per- 
sonal experience, showing how his studies in the history of the Hebrews (see 
his History of the Hebrew Monarchy [1847]) and of biblical criticism had led 
him to renounce religion of the letter, or religion based upon a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 

10 Professor Lowry (Introduction, op. cit.) presents an excellent analysis of 
young Matthew Arnold’s attitude towards biblical criticism at this time. W. R. 
Greg commenced his Creed of Christendom, a book similar to Newman’s, in 
1845, finished it in 1848, and had it published in 1851. It discusses the authorship 
and authenticity of the various bocke of the Bible and makes a plea for a less 
literal, more symbolical or spiritual interpretation. : 

11H. F. Lowry, op. cit., p. 86. The theory of F. A. Wolf, as expressed in his 
Prolegomena to Homer (1795), is that Homer’s epics were composed orally out 
of national legends before they were written down in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Mark Pattison wrote: “Before him [Wolf] the mythology of Greece 
and Rome was a farrago of nursery tales. He at least led the way to an intelli- 
gent interpretation of them,” Essays, ed. H. Nettleship (Oxford, 1889), I, 349. 

12 B. G. Niebuhr, philologist and author of the famous Roman History (1812- 
1828), declared, “I dissect words as an anatomist dissects bodies”; he filled in 
the gaps in Roman history by historical interpretation of myths and legends. His 
critical tests for historical documents were later applied, though without his 
intention, to the Bible. Recognizing the discrepancies of the Gospel narratives, 
Niebuhr maintained that the legends and stories of the miracles in the Bible were 
animated by a spirit far different from that behind the legends and pretended 
miracles of other literature. See C. Bunsen’s Life and Letters of Niebuhr (New 
York, 1852), p. 236; G. P. Gooch’s History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century (London, 1920), p. 19; and Emery Neff’s The Poetry of History (New 
York, 1947), Chaps. IV and V. 
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I should like to see Froude—quantum mutatus! He goes to church, has family 
prayers—says the Nemesis ought never to have been published etc. etc.—his 
friends say that he is altogether changed and re-entered within the giron de 
l’Eglise—at any rate within the giron de la religion chrétienne: but I do not 
see the matter in this light and think that he conforms in the same sense in 
which Spinoza advised his mother to conform—and having purified his moral 
being, all that was mere fume and vanity and love of notoriety and opposition 
in his proceedings he has abandoned and regrets. This is my view. He is getting 
more and more literary, and vise au solide instead of beating the air. May we 
all follow his example.'* 


Arnold himself did follow Froude’s example; and understanding 
Clough’s religious difficulties, he suggested that he too do likewise.** 
Then Arnold realized that, as he expressed it later in Literature and 
Dogma (1873), what was needed in biblical criticism was that “just- 
ness of perception” which the man of broad culture had and the 
specialist lacked.** As he saw it, Froude had “purified his moral 
being” and learned, by reading the Scriptures with “justness of per- 
ception,” to conform to the practices of the Church. There was no 
need for such distress of conscience over interpretation of the Bible 
and over subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles as Clough had 
experienced. 

The fact stands, nonetheless, that Clough did experience distress. 
Why ? As we study his religion and its effect upon his writings against 
this background of intellectual currents and personal relationships, 
we find that no one simple explanation will do. Like Froude, and 
indeed like most young thinkers, Clough needed to “purify his moral 
being,” to get rid of all “mere fume”; but there was little of “vanity 
and love of notoriety and opposition” in Clough, or in Froude either, 
for that matter; nor had Clough’s literary perception been warped by 
specialization. Perhaps it was largely a matter of temperament; and 


18H. F. Lowry, op. cit., p. 140. In 1855 Clough wrote to Emerson: “He 
[Froude] is living down at Torquay in his native Devonshire, reconciled to the 
crusty Archdeacon his father though not I believe to Mother Church.” R. L. 
Rusk, ed., Letters of Emerson (New York, 1939), IV, 519. 

14 Froude, who seems not to have understood Arnold as Max Miiller did, 
was annoyed by Arnold's counsel. Shortly after having left Oxford, Froude 
wrote to Clough: “I admire Matt to a very great extent, only I don’t see what 
business he has to parade his calmness, and lecture us on resignation, when he 
has never known what a storm is, and doesn’t know what to resign himself to.” 
H. Paul, Life of Froude (New York, 1906), pp. 50-51. 

15M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma (New York, 1883), Preface, pp. vi and 
xx-xxi. Disturbed, later in life, by the way the speculation of the times was 
working down among the middle and lower classes and leading to atheism, and 
finding that the clergy had been doing little to resolve religious difficulties, 
Arnold felt that “the time to speak” had come, that religion had to be “re-cast 
on a rational basis.” Too many theologians were specialists whose facts and 
conclusions could not be wholly accepted; students of German criticism had to 
be careful—‘“for a man may have the facts and yet be unable to draw the right 
conclusions from them. In general, he may want power; as one may say of 
Strauss, for instance, that to what is unsolid in the New Testament he applies a 
negative criticism ably enough, but that to deal with the reality which is still 
left in the New Testament, requires a larger, richer, deeper, more imaginative 
mind than his.” 
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perhaps, too, the circumstances of his life differed widely from those 
of his friends, particularly Arnold. 


II 


Clough’s first problem was to purge his moral being of that combi- 
nation of Evangelical and Arnoldian moral earnestness, combined 
with Tractarian introspection, into which he had been drawn by the 
headmaster of Rugby, John Henry Newman, and William George 
Ward. His second problem was to effect a satisfactory reconciliation 
of the world of idealism and illusion with the world of physical and 
social reality. 

It was mainly W. G. Ward who distracted Clough at Oxford, by 
turning his mind prematurely into religious speculation. Though 
weary of competitions and prizes at Rugby, Clough, by his natural 
gifts, would have easily won a first, had he not been upset by Ward. 
He never felt any inclination toward what he called “the Newmanitish 
phantom” nor to “theological gossips”; and the notion that he had 
been so inclined while at Rugby he soon removed from the minds of 
his fellow students at Oxford.’® Still, Ward drew him into a vortex 
of questioning and philosophizing, “the most exhausting exercise in 
the world”; and for ten years, Clough says, he was so carried away 
that he felt “like a straw drawn up the draught of a chimney.”"* This 
accounts for his perplexities as an undergraduate ; but as a tutor and 
fellow, Clough drew away from Ward’s influence pretty completely 
and became more and more troubled by another force, biblical criti- 
cism. The story of the latter source of perplexity has not been told.”* 


Among Clough’s poems of this earlier period of Arnoldian and 
Tractarian influences are “Summum Pulchrum,” “Qui Laborat Orat,” 
and “The New Sinai.” “Sic Igitur” and “Qua Cursum Ventus” reflect 
Clough’s feelings when Ward turned to Rome and he himself to 
liberalism. These Oxford poems reveal a man whose thoughts have 
been divided by uncertainty, yet who would not definitely let go of 
his faith, one who would suspend judgment and wait for the light. 


16 Clough, op. cit., pp. 80 and 81. 

17 [bid., pp. 13-14 and 84. 

18 The chief biographical and critical works on Clough—those by J. I. Os- 
burne, G. Levi, S. Waddington, and Mrs. Clough—do little to explain Clough’s 
religious life after the Ward period, though Mrs. Clough does offer many hints 
of the importance of biblical criticism. Henry Sidgwick and John Addington 
Symonds, in their essays (in Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses and Last and 
First, respectively) show understanding of this later phase. Symonds, who helped 
Mrs. Clough edit the Prose Remains, was drawn to Clough by sympathy with 
his skepticism. He prefaces his remarks about Clough with an outline of the 
beginnings of-higher criticism. Clough, he says, “has clearly absorbed everything 
that German commentators have to say upon the subject of the resurrection— 
nay, more, has, at least at one time of his life, most keenly felt the cogency of 
their destructive arguments, and in a mood of bitterness provoked by human 
degradation has given the form of fiery language to the shapeless and uncertain 
doubts which crowd the minds of a beliefless generation.” “Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” Last and First (New York, 1919), pp. 78 and 89. 
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It may be that indeed and not in fancy, 
A hand that is not ours upstays our steps, 


he wrote ; and it is deep consolation— 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


In “The New Sinai” (1845) he tells the atheist to “wait in faith,” as 
some years later, in 1851, he was to tell himself, 

Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 

And yet consider it again.’® 

Waves of new thought had been coming in and beating against the 
old rocks of belief. As time went on, Clough, already familiar with 
the historical methods of Niebuhr and Dr. Arnold, and with the 
writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Goethe, began to hear from Fran- 
cis Newman, W. R. Greg, and from Stanley and Jowett of The 
Decade, about higher criticism of the Bible. With Stanley and Jowett 
he talked about the stay of those two scholars in Germany in 1844; 
and with P[usey?] who “flowed with a continuous stream of 
German divinity and Biblical philology,” he talked about the same 
questions.”° Evidently his sense of humor saved him from fanaticism 
in either direction, as his letters to his friend Gell and others show.”* 
As early as 1843 he had objected on principle to signing the Articles, 
and by November, 1848, he had fallen into grave doubts as to whether 
his religion would “turn out to be no Christianity at all.” 

In 1845 Clough read an article on Blanco White, whom the Trac- 
tarians were pointing to as an example of the disastrous effects of 
rationalism. Sympathy with White, who refused to be “bullied into 
a sham belief,” led him to an early reading of the Life of the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White Written by Himself, which he found “strong 
meat.”** It is a book showing one man’s journey from Roman 

19 Clough, Poems, new and revised edition (London, 1888), pp. 91, 90, and 

93; and Poems and Prose Remains, I, 15-16 

20 Clough, Poems and Prose Remains, r "81-103. “Higher” criticism has long 
been a term with overtones of opprobrium or superiority because its meaning had 
been ill-understood. Now we have sufficient sepemre to see that the term 
first meant historical interpretation of the Bible as distinguished from the 
“lower,” or textual, criticism, and that later it came to mean a combination of 
historical and textual criticism based upon philology, comparative religion, and 
scholarly investigation into social, legal, political, and economic, as well as theo- 
logical, backgrounds of the Scriptures. 

21 Clough, Poems and Prose one I, 81-85. See also his remarks on Uni- 

-_ Universalists, es 201 

22 Ibid., I, 89-90, 91, 

23 This Life, including portions of White’s correspondence, was edited by 
J. H. Tom, 3 vols. (London, 1845). Clough was greatly attracted to the Uni- 


tarians Tom and James Martineau, so much so that he seriously considered 
joining them. See Clough, Poems and Prose Remains, I, 101-02. 
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Catholicism to the extreme Protestant position of Unitarianism, con- 
taining much information about French as well as German biblical 
criticism, and going fully into the author’s reasons for leaving the 
Church of England. By it Clough was probably led to think more 
seriously than before about resigning his fellowship. Just when he 
read Strauss’ Life of Jesus is uncertain; but in White’s Life he read 
much about Strauss’ book, and it was about that time, September, 
1845, if not earlier, that his friend Tom Arnold read it.** 

Ralph Waldo Emerson also had something to do with Clough’s 
thinking and with his decision to resign his fellowship. Immediately 
after giving up his tutorship in May of 1848, Clough spent a month 
in Paris with the American, whose sentiments at that time, later ex- 
pressed in English Traits, pointed definitely in that direction.** Emer- 
son had recently been consulted, along with Stanley, Matthew Arnold, 
and Clough himself, by James Anthony Froude. His advice to Froude 
had been to read the Vedas ;** and the author of The Nemesis resigned 
his fellowship in February of the following year. Emerson, to whom 
he turned when he came to America in 1852, must have been a tonic 
to Clough, for he seemed to take things calmly and “not to meddle 
with religious matters of any kind.”** To the man who considered his 
proper vocation to be “pupilizing,” rather than religious discussion, 
Emerson must have been a great relief from Ward.”* 

Emerson had himself experienced doubts and made a great decision. 
After a period of meditation in the White Mountains, he had resigned 
his pulpit in 1832, rather than go on preaching “an effete super- 
annuated Christianity.” It was clear to him, he wrote in his Journal, 
that “you can never come to any peace or power until you put your 
whole reliance in the moral constitution of man, and not at all in a 
historical Christianity.” When Clough said goodbye, as Emerson was 
returning to America in July of 1848, he commented, “Think where 
we are. Carlyle has led us all into the desert, and he has left us there.” 
Emerson placed his hand on Clough’s head—sanctimoniously, Edward 
E. Hale says, but I think he must have smiled to himself—and said: “I 
consecrate you Bishop of all England. It shall be your part to go up 


24 Clough’s “Epi-Straussium” was probably written about 1851, since it ap- 
pears in the Poems immediately after “Ah Consider Again,” which ‘has that date 
below it; but “Easter Day” and Dipsychus were conceived in the summer of 
1849 and the autumn of 1850, respectively. Certainly, all of these show that 
Strauss’ —— was strong 

25 See M. D. Conway’s >» arn to The Nemesis of Faith (London, 
1903), p. viii. 

26H. Paul, op. cit., p. 41. Froude knew that his friend understood oniiy 
when he wrote to Clough of the attacks on The Nemesis: “Never mind if the 
Puseyites hate it; they must fear it, and it will work in the mind they have made 
sick” (p. 50). Both he and Clough, Froude said, had left Oxford because, think- 
ing as they did, they felt “out of place in a= Article-signing University.” 
Froude, Thomas Carlyle (London, 1884), i 457 

27 Clough, Poems and Prose Remains, I, 165 and 197. 

28 Ibid., I, 205, 
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and down through the desert to find out these wanderers and to lead 
them into the promised land.”** 

While at University Hall (1848-1851), Clough had come to know 
Carlyle personally and had found him a congenial friend, much like 
Emerson and fully as anti-Church. Though he was certainly lost for 
a time, after reacting from the perplexities of W. G. Ward and being 
troubled by biblical criticism, he must have found refreshment in the 
clear air and hope in the wide horizons opened to him by those two 
friends. In his “Epi-Straussium” he exclaims, 


Matthew and Mark and Luke and holy John 
Evanished all and gone! 


Yet he found the light of truth shining upon the storied windows of 
the place of worship, “if less richly, more sincerely bright.”*° His 
faith in life was gradually restored, with the aid of Emerson and 
Carlyle, and then strengthened when he found settled employment in 
the Education Office and when he knew the affection and spiritual 
values of family life. 

After he left Oxford, Clough was kept busy making a living—by 
tutoring, by his duties as headmaster of University Hall, by his editing 
of Plutarch and writing of reviews, and by his work at the Education 
Office—too busy to find much time and energy for the writing of 
poetry. Also, he was often distracted by illness in his family. These 
facts must be borne in mind when we speak of Clough’s slender poetic 
production—these and his own health, which began to show signs 


29E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 10 
vols. (Boston, 1909-1914), June 2, 1832, and March 5, 1834. Clough also met 
Theodore Parker, in 1852, and found him “manifestly more right than the people 
who despise him.” Poems and Prose Remains, I, 193. Parker had reviewed 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus for the Christian Examiner in 1840 and had published his 
Discourse of Religion in 1842. E. E. Hale, James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends (Boston, 1899), p. 136. As early as 1839, while an undergraduate, Clough 
had read Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, in which he found a great 
deal about the new romantic conception of history and the reaction to the attacks 
on the Bible by Voltaire and the Enlightenment generally. Poems and Prose 
Remains, I, 83. 

80 Clough, Poems, p. 95. See Strauss’ discussion of the authorship of the four 
Gospels in the Introduction to his Life of Jesus (Section 13, pp. 69 ff.). Taking 
a position between the allegorists, from Origen on, and the naturalistic critics, 
including Reimarus and Paulus, Strauss maintains that the Gospels are largely 
mythical. Though he finds Christian ideas valuable, he holds that the Gospel 
narratives are not historically reliable, that none of the evangelists was an eye- 
witness, and that the life of Christ grew out of traditional Hebrew preconcep- 
tions plus “the vivid impression of the original idea which the Christian commu- 
nity had of their founder.” In January of 1852, about the time that we suppose 
Clough wrote his “Epi-Straussium,” Clough wrote to Tom Arnold: “I certainly 
am free to tell you that while I do fully think that the Christian religion is the 
best, or perhaps the only really good religion that has appeared, on the other 
hand, as to how it appeared, I see all possible doubt. Whether Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John wrote the gospels, is profoundly dubious. St. Paul wrote his 
epistles, I should think, pretty certainly, but he had seen next to nothing... . 

he whole origin of Christianity is lost in obscurity: if the facts are to be 
believed, it is simply on trust, because the religion of which they profess to be 
the origin is a good one.” Poems and Prose Remains, I, 171-72. 
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of weakening in 1859. It will not do to rush to the conclusion it was 
religious doubting that stifled him as an artist, much as it had been 
religious doubting that had caused him to neglect his work as an 
undergraduate at Oxford. Mrs. Clough has shown in her “Memoir” 
that he was too busy to find much leisure for writing poetry ; and he 
himself wrote from America in 1852: 


People talk in their sanguine way, but they don’t know how hard it is for the 
unfortunate solitary schoolmaster to get through his work from day to day: 
they don’t know how, with no real affection to recur to when he is overworked, 
he is obliged to run no chances of overworking himself; how he must, as it 
were, use only his left hand to work with, because he has to hold on with his 
right for fear of falling altogether. This is not indolence, and so forth.*? 


Any scholar knows, as well as the poet, that there is nothing more 
tiring in life than trying to clear away the work that must be done 
before he can get to his writing. 

It is clear, then, that Clough did finally find faith in life and that 
his life and literary career are not to be explained by his religious 
uncertainties alone. In the first paragraph of his “Notes on the Re- 
ligious Tradition,” one of his late writings, he says: 


It is impossible for any scholar to have read, and studied, and reflected without 
forming a strong impression of the entire uncertainty of history in general, and 
of the history of Christianity in particular. 


But he continues, after admitting the significance and depth of the 
moral teachings of Christianity, to the affirmative conclusion that one 
can turn for the religious tradition, if not to either Rationalism or 


Romanism, certainly to all religions and to all life. Where shall we 
seek for the religious tradition? 


Everywhere; but above all in our work: in life, in action, in submission, so far 
as action goes, in service, in experience, in patience, and in confidence.®* 
This is excellent Carlyle-Emerson doctrine. 

Yet all his life Clough longed continually for the old faith, especially 
for belief in a Christ that was verily God and rose again, and especially 
for a Christian world, a world bearing evidence that Christ was saving 
mankind by his in-dwelling spirit. On the contrary, he found the spirit 
of Christ far from manifest at Oxford, living only among a few in- 
tellectuals in America, and almost totally absent from Naples and 
Rome. Clough went through a period of deep disillusionment from 
the summer of 1849 through the autumn of 1850, from the time he 
wrote his “Easter Day” through the writing of his Dipsychus. His 
Amours de Voyage, composed during the trip abroad in the summer 
of 1849, foreshadows the period of greatest darkness, of doubt and 
disillusionment, when Clough became Dipsychus. 


31 Poems and Prose Remains, I, 205. 
32 Jbid., 1, 421 and 424. 
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The poet who wrote Amours de Voyage was a kind of Childe 
Harold. Guiltless of moral sin he was, unless it was a sin of omission 
not to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles; and he trailed no “bleeding 
heart” over Europe, for he had not been socially ostracized and he 
displayed no self-pity. ““Thyrsis of his own will went away,” said his 
friend Matt. Yet Clough’s mind was disturbed by the “divided aims” 
of life, pretty thoroughly disillusioned about man, darkened with 
doubts. He set sail hopefully for Italy, a land “wherein gods had of 
the old time wandered,” though a voice whispered that this world, 
“whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib.” 

What Clough found in Rome was not the Christian faith as he had 
understood it. In Roman architecture, in the dome of St. Peter’s, he 
saw not the religion symbolized in the Gothic of Freiburg, or Rheims, 
or Westminster Abbey. Here was 


a something, I think, more rational far, more earthly, 
Actual, less ideal, devout not in scorn and in refusal, 
But in a positive, calm, Stoic-Epicurean acceptance. 


Beneath gauds and gewgaws he saw this same “something” in all of 
the work of the sixteenth-century masters, before Luther had brought 
the flood of theology which had not yet abated. In the great Dome of 
Agrippa he did not find the Christian spirit, nor underneath the great 
porch of Corinthian columns did he dream of Christian belfries above ; 
in his imagination he peopled the niches, not “with the Martyrs, and 
Saints, and Confessors, and Virgins, and children,” but with “the 
mightier forms of an older, austerer worship” of the Greeks. There 
surely was a valid religion, something rational and earthly. “Utter, O 
some one, the word that shall reconcile Ancient and Modern.” Un- 
willing to wait it out any longer, but desirous of answers, the ques- 
tioner asks, 


Is it illusion? or does there a spirit from perfecter ages, 
Here, even yet, amid loss, change, and corruption abide? 
Does there a spirit we know not, though seek, though we find, 
comprehend not, 
Here to entice and confuse, tempt and evade us, abide? 


The hero of Amours de Voyage has fallen in love; and while at 
times he mopes and mourns for his “chit of a girl,” keeping active by 
traveling from one city to another and seeing the sights, he is haunted 
and tormented continually by his doubts about religion and life— 
“Action will furnish belief, but will that belief be the true one?” Com- 
fort comes to him in the sound of an English psalm-tune, seeming to 
voice some great truth. Here in Florence he almost believes he has 
regained religious assurance, has formed in his soul a moral basis to 
rest on—‘“Ah, but indeed I see, I feel it factitious entirely.” Finally, 
convinced that Faith and Love pass and only Knowledge abides, “Let 
us seek knowledge,” he says; it is often painful, and yet “when we 
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know, we are happy.” As for Hope—tomorrow he hopes to be starting 
for Naples.** 


III 


Dipsychus had been given to dreaming, and the habit had grown 
worse of late. On the way to Naples he dreamed he espied a Shadow, 
a Shade as unsubstantial as the one that came, said Homer, “to lick 
the life-blood in the trench Ulysses made.” And the Shade sat, it 
seemed, upon a stone not rolled aside. A voice said: 


I am the Resurrection of the Dead. 

The night is past, the morning is at hand, 

And I must in my proper semblance stand, 
Appear brief space and vanish,—listen, this is true, 
I am that Jesus whom they slew. 


The apostles came and bent their heads for sorrow and shame, the 
women stood beside and wept ; and when Peter spoke, asking whether 
it was true that they had seen and heard and touched Him upon the 
Mount in Galilee and there in Bethany, the Shade answered, 


What ye say I know not; 
But it is true 
I am that Jesus whom they slew, 
Whom ye have preached, but in what way I know not. 


Then the great World came by. Whether the fact had happened so 
many years ago the World could not tell; men had always heard it 
was so. Perhaps it did not matter greatly, but it was good to worship 
with such decorum on Sundays; and thoughts of the Atonement and 
the Resurrection were comforting thoughts. The Pope was sure that 
it was true, for people kissed his toe; and the subtle Jesuit cardinal, 
though he didn’t care a jot personally, felt that religion must be kept 
up for the sake of the people. Catholics needed no evidence so long as 
the Pope was infallible. The English canons felt, though religion rests 
on evidence, of course, that inquiry must not be stressed for fear of 
disturbing faith ; 

As for the Shade, who trusted such narration? 

Except, of course, in ancient revelation. 
When certain dignitaries of the Church came by, they expressed 
satisfaction with their well-paid positions. To them there could be no 
question as to the truth of the Gospel; Butler in one way and Paley in 
another had presented ample proofs.** 


And the Shade answered, that he did not know; 
He had no reading, and might be deceived, 
But still He was the Christ, as He believed. 


83 Poems, pp. 271, 280, 308, 312, 315, 316. 

84 These dignitaries are content, in an age of biblical criticism, to depend upon 
apologetical works of the previous century, Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
(1736) and William Paley’s Evidences of Christianity (1794). Poems, pp. 96-98. 
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Dipsychus is now in Naples. As he wanders through the sinful 
streets—it is summer in the year 1849—he feels certain that Christ 
is not risen. One may as well live for mere pleasure and try to forget 
the old beautiful myth— 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved: 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had most hope, 

And most beliefless, that had most believed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

As of the unjust, also of the just— 

Yea, of that Just One too! 

It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen! 


The ignorant fishermen of Galilee had been deluded, and all that was 
left was an “idle tale.” But “in a later hour,” a voice, seeming to come 
from within, assures Dipsychus that there is no cause for despair: 


For all that breathe beneath the heaven’s high cope, 
Joy with grief mixes, with despondence hope. 
Hope conquers cowardice, joy grief: 
Or at least, faith, unbelief. 
Though dead, not dead; 
Not gone, though fled; 
Not lost, though vanished. 
In the great gospel and true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed ; 
Christ is yet risen.*5 
In the autumn of 1850 Dipsychus leaves his students for a quick 
trip and short stay in Venice.** The old verses written in Naples more 
than a year ago still run in his head; the pictures of the sinful streets 
and the mournful refrain—“Christ is not risen”—stay with him. It 
is as if he were experiencing a conflict between the world and his own 
tender conscience ; for often when he refers to what he has seen before 
him in the world, a Spirit speaks—is it his conscience or imagination, 
or is it real ?—and questions or reproves.** When he recites the verses 
composed in Naples, the Spirit within reminds him that the Bible 
plainly says, “On the third day He rose again.” His thoughts on 
religion, says the Spirit, are too ironical, sarcastic, bitter. 
Then Dipsychus dreams another dream— 


till morning light 
A bell rang in my head all night, 
Tinkling and tinkling first, and then 
Tolling and tinkling, tolling again. 
So brisk and gay, and then so slow! 


35 “Faster Day,” Poems, pp. 102 and 105. 

86 Poems and Prose Remains, I, 39-40. 

87 Clough wrote, in the “Epilogue” to Dipsychus (Poems, p. 167) that he was 
| to represent “the conflict between the tender conscience and the 
world.” 
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O joy and terror! mirth and woe! 
Ting, ting, there is no God; ting, ting,— 
Dong, there is no God; dong, 

There is no God; dong, dong— 


They were the great heavy bells of St. Mark’s, where he sat in the 
square and watched the crowd, apparently quite oblivious of what 
had happened, if it ever really did, in Palestine so long ago, 


Where people, true enough, appear 
To appreciate more and understand 
Their ices, and their Austrian band 
And dark-eyed girls. 


As he goes on recounting to himself the visions and thoughts of a 
world in which “nothing’s new and nothing’s true,” in which “the 
good are weak, the wicked strong,” the Spirit within him is shocked 
into protest. The Spirit, to be sure, is a Church-of-England man 
grown fearful lest his companion has fallen into some indefinite 
“neology.” To the explanation of Dipsychus that he is only pleasing 
his own mind, finding repose, physicking the sick soul, the Spirit 
declares that this is certainly “a moral bleeding at the nose.” “Inter- 
pret,” he cries, “interpret this poem written in Naples and forever 
haunting you.” Says Dipsychus, “Interpret it I cannot, I but wrote 
it.” “Perhaps,” replies the Spirit, 


but none that read can doubt it, 
There is a strong Strauss-smell about it. 
Heavens! at your years your time to fritter 
Upon a critical hair-splitter ! 
Take larger views (and quit your Germans) 
From the Analogy and sermons; 
I fancied—you must doubtless know— 
Butler had proved an age ago, 
That in religion as profane things 
’T was useless trying to explain things ; 
Men’s business-wits, the only sane things, 
These and compliance are the main things. 
God, Revelation, and the rest of it, 
Bad at the best, we make the best of it. 
Like a good subject and wise man, 
Believe whatever things you can. 
Take your religion as "twas found you, 
And say no more of it, confound you! 
And now I think the rain has ended; 
And the less said, the soonest mended.** 


88 Dipsychus, in Poems, pp. 110, 121, 122, and 128. Here the Spirit identified 
himself with the English canons and dignitaries of the Church in “The Shadow” 
(p. 98). The “strong Strauss-smell” refers to the skeptical attitude ressed in 
the earlier “Easter Day” and in Dipsychus’ conversation in Venice. Evidently, 
like Strauss, he reasons and analyzes too much—Butler himself is skeptical of 
the power of reason (see his Rolls Sermons)—and consequently, has concluded 
that the Gospel narratives are not historically true—“Christ is not risen.” 
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This is good Church-of-England doctrine, Dipsychus thinks; no 
wonder “men’s business-wits” inspired him to write the cynical 
“Latest Decalogue,” ending: 


Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 
Bear not false witness; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly: 
Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 


This Spirit’s philosophy serves well enough for Dipsychus. The 
world is very odd, but “God won’t, and we can’t mend it.” As the 
German sage, Goethe, said, “Whom God deludes is well deluded.” 
Why waste time lamenting the fact that the modern Hotspur does not 
“pluck bright honor from the moon,” or that no Achilles can be found 
among our men of computation? “Submit, submit! Common sense, 
the siccum lumen [cold light] of the mind, gives the best counsel. See 
things as they are and try no longer to espy some bright star, in 
Bethlehem or elsewhere. It is the best that Dipsychus can find, this 
philosophy. Straightway he becomes a servant of the world, though 
he once was called Pleasure, then was Guilt,” for which he almost 
repented.*° 


IV 


By reading Clough’s poetry in the light of the influence of biblical 
criticism, we must come to a fuller understanding of the author’s 
mind and, at the same time, to a revaluation of his artistic achieve- 
ment. We see him as at once a product of his peculiar Victorian en- 
vironment and of his own peculiar temperament. 

Humbert Wolfe presents a brilliant interpretation, from the poet’s 
point of view, of Clough as a Victorian satirist. Wolfe advances the 
thesis that Clough, a naturally great story-teller and satirist, “was 
smothered, not by his own doubts,” but by a combination of all the 
unfortunate circumstances of his life and time—Dr. Arnold’s moral 
earnestness, the false expectations of his friends, the doubts thrust 
upon him by his friends, 
the hatred of his age for clear Attic laughter, and above all its immense appetite 
for morbid self-analysis. He was in truth Dipsychus, but the Tempter against 


whom he was struggling, and to whom in the end he submitted, was not the 
spirit of Evil, but the spirit of Prussian jack-booted Good.*° 


Had it not been for this combination of unfortunate circumstances, 
says Wolfe, Clough would have attained to his rightful place beside 


39 Poems, pp. 184, 133, 146, 147-48, and 177. “Wen Gott Betriigt, Ist Wohl 
Betrogen” is the title of one of Clough’s early poems. See his reference to it in 
Poems and Prose Remains, 4 a “There are plenty of good things in the 
world, and good persons,’ he say 

49H. Wolfe, “Arthur Hugh. Clough, ” The Eighteen-Sixties, ed. J. Drink- 
water (New York, 1932), p. 50. 
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Dryden and Byron as a great English satirist.** Granting that this is, 
in the main, a sound interpretation, we feel the need of fuller expla- 
nation and of more careful qualification than Wolfe gives. In the 
“Epilogue” to Dipsychus, the author points out to his uncle that the 
over-tender conscience and the foolish religious measles of Dipsychus 
were not “all Arnold’s doing” : 


The real cause of the evil you complain of, which to a certain extent I admit, 
was, I take it, the religious movement of the last century, beginning with 
Wesleyanism, and culminating in Puseyism. This over-excitement of the 
religious sense, resulting in this irrational, almost animal irritability of con- 
science was, in many ways . . . foreign to Arnold.*? 


Also, Wolfe fails to take into account the peculiar quality of 
Clough’s humor. Usually a sense of humor is a saving grace, especially 
in religion; and so it was with Clough. Yet it was this very quality, 
humor, that prevented him from effecting a reconciliation of his inbred 
religiousness and his reason faced with contradictory historical facts, 
as it was this same quality that prevented him from becoming a first- 
rate satirist. For lack of humor E. B. Pusey, if not John Henry 
Newman too, went to the extreme of anti-rationalism, turning his 
back deliberately upon scientific historical criticism of the Bible; and 
Voltaire and Strauss went to the opposite extreme of anti-super- 
naturalism and quibbling over facts. Because they maintained humor, 
not without struggle, Chevalier Bunsen and Max Miiller, Matthew 
Arnold, A. P. Stanley, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mark Pattison, and 
Clough kept their balance. It was this sense of humor, though, com- 
bined with imagination, which held Clough the writer, as it did Patti- 
son the writer, in such a state of fluctuation of motives that his voli- 
tion remained in abeyance.** Had he been more of a cool wit like Pope, 
more of an opportunistic wit like Dryden, or more of an enraged 
misanthrope like Swift, Clough might have written more great satire 
—for after all, it was mainly in quantity that he fell short. But Clough 
could not maintain objectivity when he was distressed in his religion, 
nor could he banish all sympathy with men and turn vitriolic. Had 
he been less of a humorist, with that sympathetic laughter that springs 
from a deep sense of proportion joined to a quick perception of incon- 
gruity, he might have contented himself with rationalizing his emo- 
tional predisposition and enjoying the cool scintillations of wit. Emo- 
tionally sympathetic and at the same time detached intellectually, he 
ridiculed with a “clear Attic laughter” which often caught in his 
throat. He could not help being too serious in an age that could not 
understand the fundamental seriousness of men with a profound sense 
of humor. If he laughed at serious things, he must, of course, be flip- 
pant, callous, malicious. Incidentally, it might be suggested that Byron 

41 H. Wolfe, loc. cit., p. 50. 

42 Clough, Poems, p. 169. 


43 See my paper “Mark Pattison and the Victorian Scholar,” Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, VI (1945), especially p. 447. 
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fell somewhat short of greatness as a satirist for essentially the same 
reason: though his gifts as a satirist, and occasionally his achieve- 
ment, too, were high, he was too serious a romantic, too continually 
subjective, or too lacking in that deep philosophic rage of a Swift 
which must temper subjectivity. 

The man who came the nearest to complete sympathy with Clough 
in the matter of religion was Henry Sidgwick, despite the fact that he 
was a philosopher and theologian rather than a poet. Sidgwick, who 
was of the next generation, attended Rugby when E. W. Benson was 
carrying on Dr. Arnold’s work. Sidgwick’s faith was shaken by such 
later critical works as the infamous Essays and Reviews (1860) and 
Renan’s writings. He wrote to F. W. Myers, in 1870: 


The truth is—if Clough had not lived and written, I should probably be now 
exactly where he was. I have not solved in any way the Gordian Knot which 
he fingered. I can neither adequately rationalize faith, nor reconcile faith and 
reason, nor suppress reason. But this is just the benefit of an utterly veracious 
man like Clough, that it is impossible for any one, however sympathetic, to 
remain where he was. He exposes the ragged edges of himself. One sees that 
in an irreligious age one must not let oneself drift, or else the rational element 
of oneself is disproportionately expressed and developed by the influence of 
environment, and one loses the fidelity to one’s true self.** 


Victorians would be horrified at the statement that theirs was an irre- 
ligious age, and uncritical ecclesiastics would be indignant; they 
would be even more horrified and indignant at the suggestion that 
many of the heterodox and sinful doubters, “veracious men” like 
Clough, were among the most genuinely religious.** Such was the 
fact, however, as we see it today. Clough saw this too well. The 
tragedy of his life, insofar as it was tragic, was that, seeing the incon- 
gruity of his position, he was both amused intellectually and distressed 
emotionally ; he spent too much time revealing “the ragged edges of 
himself” ; and he allowed the destructive force of reason to play too 
large a role. Thus in his age of inquiry, Clough’s intuitive faith in life 
was all too often warped and nearly stifled. 

Why, we may ask, did Clough, a poet, allow reason to become so 
tyrannical over the other elements of human nature? “This supreme 
loyalty to reason, combining and conflicting with the most compre- 
hensive and profound sympathy with other elements of human 
nature,” may constitute, as Sidgwick believes, “the peculiar charm of 
Clough’s scepticism.”** But it warped his life, for in seeking siccum 
lumen, he found it easier to drift or “submit” than to throw himself 
into active living and writing. Why was this? 

44 A. Sidgwick and Mrs. E. M. Sidgwick, Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 227. 

#5 Early in the century, Carlyle characterized his times as “an age at once 
destitute of faith and terrified at scepticism.” “Sir Walter Scott,” Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays (London, 1894), IV, 49. 

46 H. Sidgwick, Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses (London, 1904), p. 66. 


Sidgwick adds the thought that this same loyalty constitutes the “peculiar 
adaptation [of Clough’s skepticism] to poetical expression.” 
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Again we turn to Sidgwick for aid in reaching the most satisfactory 
interpretation of Clough’s mind. Whenever he tried to settle his mind 
by reconciling his reason with his intuition, Clough came to the deep 
conviction that all settlement was premature and that man must “wait 
it out.” He could not content himself, as did the Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson, with the conclusion that we must accept a large number 
of truths, if only temporarily, and live by them without waiting for 
verification.*’ Strongly impelled toward the beliefs to which other men 
had been led by their desires, and wishing, as they had, to formulate 
his hopes into a firm certitude, poet though he was, he had not in 
religious matters “that willing suspension of disbelief” which consti- 
tutes poetic faith. He could not see that if we read the poets, not for 
truth in the sense of physical fact, but in the sense of illusion, we must 
do the same, and be content, when reading the Scriptures. Goethe sang 
of “Den Drang nach Wahrheit und die Lust am Trug” (the longing 
for truth and the desire for illusion) as part of the necessary endow- 
ment of a poet. Says Sidgwick, 


It was Clough’s peculiarity, perhaps his defect, as a poet, that he had not the 
“Lust am Trug.” He feels the rapture that illusion gives, he quotes more than 
once with sympathy “Wen Gott betriigt ist wohl betrogen,” but such “wohl” he 
could not himself appropriate.*® 


Rather than accept, even desire, illusion as a part of his philosophy of 
life, Clough tended to analyze it away. 

Emerson understood the value of illusion. The first condition of 
describing love, he wrote, “is that we must leave a too close and linger- 
ing adherence to the actual, to facts.”** Late in life, Clough realized 
that this is more especially true of the Love at the heart of religion. 
No man can fail to feel the depth and significance of the moral and 
religious teachings of Christ and Christianity. Then what should the 
discussion of the authenticity of certain manuscripts or the actual 
occurrence of certain historical events have to do with active religion? 


The more a man feels the value, the true import of this, the more will he 
hesitate to base it [religion] upon foundations which as a scholar he feels to be 
unstable. Manuscripts are doubtful, records may be unauthentic, criticism is 
feeble, historical facts must be left uncertain. 


So Clough wrote in his “Notes on the Religious Tradition,” toward 
the end of his life. It is granted, moreover, that 


religious truths of the highest import may grow up naturally, and appear before 
us involved in uncertain traditions, with every sort of mere accessory legend 
and story attached to them and entangled with them.®° 





47 F. W. Robertson, who was familiar with German biblical criticism, main- 
tained that this acceptance was necessary to avoid a life of “Pyrrhonism and 
uncertainty.” S. A. Brooke, Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson (Bos- 
ton, 1871), I, 41, 55-57, and 117-18. 

Sidgwick, Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, p. 78. 
on W. Emerson, “Love,” Essays, First Series (Boston, 1876), p. 171. 
50 Clough, Poems and Prose Remains, I, 421 and 423. 
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Clough had come to understand, at long last, that the philosopher i 
him, the poet of the intellect, must not allow the poet of religious 
feeling to cause distress over the uncertainty of what cannot be proved. 
Nor must he fall into the error of Dipsychus, the error of allowing the 
intellect to crowd out illusion, for that was the way to futility and 
bitterness. If life is comedy to those who think and tragedy to those 
who feel, how tragic must it be to those who think vigorously but 
allow in their minds no room for the illusions that satisfy the desires 
of the heart. 


South Weymouth, Massachusetts 





THE LITERARY RELATIONS BETWEEN GOETHE 
AND THOMAS HOOD 
By Joun HENNIG 


The only comment on Goethe’s review of Hood’s Whims and 
Oddities is that prefacing the reprint of this review in Dr. J. Boyd’s 
work, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature.’ It reads as follows: 


An essay, with the heading [Whims and Oddities], which, according to the 
diary, was written on 2 April 1827, appears in the Weimar edition. In it Goethe 
discusses the English humorist and artist, Thomas Hood (though he does not 
mention his name) and his work, Whims and Oddities, which, he maintains, is 
not without some artistic merit; for the author has undoubted talent. 


The title of Goethe’s review is Whims and Oddities. 1827,? which is 
the date of the publication reviewed rather than of the review. It 
would therefore appear that this was a review of the second series of 
Whims and Oddities, the first series having appeared in 1826. Goethe’s 
review was first published in the 1833 edition of his works from MS 
H* (Schuchardt) which is expressly dated “Weimar den 3ten April 
1827”; MS H, dictated to Krause, was, according to the Weimar 
edition, “entstanden den 2. April 1827 (siehe Tagebuch).” In Goethe’s 
diary the name of Hood is not mentioned, nor is there a reference to 
Goethe’s review. It simply says for April 2, 1827: 


Ich schloB mich ein und suchte manches bisher Stockende in Bewegung zu 
bringen und zu expedieren. Schauspieler Graff fiir die ihm gesendete Medaille 
zu danken. Whims and Oddities. Spazierengefahren . . . Mittag . . . Studien.... 
Abends Herr Hofrath Soret. Die englischen Karrikaturen beschauend und 
besprechend. 


Hood’s work seems to have been in Goethe’s hands for some time, 
and the review repeatedly speaks of the difficulties which Goethe 
found with it. “Dies Werk . . . lat sich schwer beurteilen. . . . Es 
brauchte Zeit bis man hieritiber ganz im Reinen ware. . . . Nach und 
nach iberwindet man vorgemeldete Schwierigkeit.” 

It would be interesting to investigate on what grounds Goethe 
chose certain works for reviewing from the many English books which 
reached him in the 1820’s. Such an investigation could be carried out 
only from the literary reports which, in his capacity as literary agent 
of the Weimar Court, Hiittner sent from London and from which 
most of the British books mentioned by Goethe during the years 1816 
to 1829 seem to have been ordered. These reports have never been 
examined in detail, and their publication is one of the greatest gaps 
in our knowledge of the development of Goethe’s studies in English 


1 (Oxford 1932), p. 276. 
2 Weimar edition, I, xlii, 2, pp. 82 ff. and notes. 
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literature.* Also it is not known whether Hood’s work was procured 
through Hiittner or ordered directly. Moreover, on what grounds 
did Goethe select such reviews for publication in Kunst und Altertum? 
The review of Edinburgh Reviews was published there in contrast to 
the earlier more detailed review now bearing the title The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, Nr. I.* 

The diary entry for April 4 concludes with the words: “Abends 
Oberbaudirector Coudray. Ihm die englischen Skizzen vorgezeigt und 
sonst Bessere.” In the review, Goethe distinguished between the 
“Autor” and the “Skizzisten” of Whims and Oddities. In his transla- 
tion of Scott’s criticism of E. T. A. Hoffmann, in the essay on The 
Foreign Quarterly Review, Goethe, splitting up the translation of the 
word “author,” rendered it first by “Autor” and then by “Schrift- 
steller,” using the word “Autor” in the original general sense of 
auctor. In the present instance, however, it is quite clear that by 
“Autor” he means the author of the literary contents, while “Skiz- 
zist” is the illustrator. 

In the first paragraph of his review Goethe complained that these 
illustrations “nur zum Theil auf die Gedichte und prosaischen Auf- 
satze, denen sie beigegeben sind, wirklichen Bezug haben.” This is 
actually the case with most of the “eingeschalteten barocken Figuren.” 
However, “ein andermal gehdren sie wieder ganz eigentlich zu- 
sammen,” e.g., in the essay “A Dream,” which may be quoted here 
because it shows that Whims and Oddities* is a book remarkable from 
many points of view : 


In the figure above (a medley of human faces, where certain features belong in 
common to different visages, the eyebrow of one, for instance forming the mouth 
of another)—I have tried to typify a common characteristic of dreams, namely 
the entanglement of divers ideas, to the waking mind distinct or incongruous, but, 
by the confusion of sleep, inseparably ravelled up, and knotted into Gordian 
intricacies. In a dream, two separate notions will mutually involve some conver- 
tible incident, that becomes, by turns, a symptom of both in general, or of either 
in particular. Thus are begotten the most extravagant associations of thought 
and images,—unnatural connexions, like those marriages of forbidden relation- 
ship, where mothers become cousins to their own sons and daughters, and quite 
as bewildering as such geneaological embarassements. 


The names of Freud, Picasso, and James Joyce seem to spring to our 
mind, though much of this may be found in the works of Jean Paul 
or Novalis. Further in this essay, Hood said: “The charms of Di 
Vernon faded with me into a vision of Dr. Faustus.” We shall see 
that there can be little doubt that Hood refers to Goethe’s Faust. 


8 See my paper on “Goethe and Hiittner” to be published in MLR. 

4 See my paper on “Goethe’s Translation of Scott’s Criticism of Hoffmann” to 
be published in MLR. 

5In the public libraries of Ireland only one copy of that work, a reprint of 
about 1869, was available. I therefore do not quote page numbers. In the 
reprints of Whims and Oddities in the collected editions of Hood’s works, the 
illustrations were omitted. 
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Goethe’s opinion of the illustrations in Whims and Oddities should 
be studied in connection with his interest in British book illustrations 
and pictorial arts in general. With regard to the literary contents, 
Goethe’s first difficulty was that “der Autor gefallt sich . . . sich 
in Andeutungen zu ergehen, welche der continentale Leser wohl 
schwerlich alle sich zurecht legen kénnte.” We may think of such 
items as “Moral Reflection on the Cross of St. Paul’s,” “A Fairy 
Tale” (“On Hunslow heath”—“from famous Lincoln-levels” or “Dur- 
ham feed”), or “Remonstratory Ode from the Elephant at Exeter 
Change, to Mr. Mathews, at the English Opera-house.” Hood's posi- 
tion in the development of British humourist writing is worth special 
investigation. I am not aware either of any study on Hood or on 
Whims and Oddities which would elucidate the “mannigfaltige Stellen 
so verstorbener als lebender Poeten und Schriftsteller aller Art, 
besonders auch volksmaBiger Spriichlein und Redensarten” inter- 
woven in Hood’s “Vortrag.” In general, none of the biographers of 
Hood ever mentioned Goethe’s review, and Hood’s ironical remarks 
“To Reviewers in General,” in the preface to the second edition of the 
first series of Whims and Oddities, do not, of course, relate to Goethe. 

In the beginning of his review, Goethe said that the title of this 
work “vielleicht mit Grillen und Nullitaten zu iibersetzen ware,” the 
words “‘vielleicht . . . ware” implying that note of cautiousness which 
is frequently found in Goethe’s translations from the English.* This 
translation is slightly derogatory. In his review, Goethe “gesteht dem 
Autor, wie dem Skizzisten, Geist und Talent sehr gern zu. Die pro- 
saischen Aufsatze sind lebhaft humoristisch, aber maBig, nicht fratzen- 
haft. . . . Die Gedichte zeugen zwar von keinem tiefen poetischen 
Sinn, aber man freut sich an einem klaren freien Blick auf die vor- 
liegende Welt.” Like Goethe himself, Hood has been misinterpreted 
as being in the first instance a writer of poetry. Those who nowadays 
read Whims and Oddities may be inclined to accept Goethe’s verdict 
as a fair and indeed sympathetic criticism. 

In the last paragraph of his review, Goethe mentioned Hood’s 
excellent descriptions of the sea, which, no doubt, in this instance 
he associated with his British character as he did with regard to 
Shakespeare. Goethe’s praise probably relates to “The Sea-Spell,” 
which poem by its motto, “from an old Scotch Ballad: Cauld, cauld, 
he lies beneath the depth,” might have given him an indication to 
Hood’s Scottish descent.’ The following lines, now probably forgotten, 


may illustrate the correctness of Goethe’s appreciation : 


6 See note 4 above. 

TIt can be shown that Goethe had a very clear conception of Scotland, 
her historical, literary, and cultural traditions, her language and national 
character. 
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The sullen sky grew black above, 
The wave as black beneath; 

Each roaring billow show’d full soon 
A white and foamy wreath; 

Like angry dogs that snarl at first, 
And then display their teeth. 


“Schaum und Gischt wei er recht gut zu mahlen.” 


[And] as he left his helm, to heave 
The ballast-bags a-weather, 

Three monstrous seas came roaring on, 
Like lions leagued together. 

The two first waves the little boat 
Swam over like a feather. 


“Vorziiglich brav ist er zur See.’”’* 


Concluding his review, Goethe said: “Nur zieht er zuletzt alles, 
selbst was sich zum Erhabenen hinneigt, ins Absurd-Possenhafte, 
welches denn beim ersten Aufschlagen sogleich einem jeden Leser 
zum voraus angekiindigt ist.” This typically Romantic strain in Hood 
could be illustrated by a comparison of “The Mermaid of Margate” 
with Heine’s “Lorelei” (from which it probably was derived) or of 
“The Knight and the Dragon” in Hood’s Up the Rhine® (and there 
expressly described as “a new version of ‘Der Kampf mit dem 
Drachen’”) with Schiller’s poem. While these comparisons may be 
undertaken in a comprehensive study of Hood’s associations with 
German literature (also A. W. Schlegel, Piickler-Muskau, Chamisso, 
etc.), the present study is confined to Goethe. 

In his literary reminiscences (first published in Hood’s Own 
[1840] and republished in 1930'°), Hood told us that his friend 


Lamb took delight in tripping up the stilts of pretension. Anybody might trot 
out his hobby; but he allowed nobody to ride the high horse. If it was a High 
German like those ridden by the Devil and Dr Faustus, he would chant 

Geuty, Geuty, 

Is a great Beauty, 
till the rider moderated his gallop. 


This sort of somewhat childish reaction is to this day a common form 
of defence against riding the high horse. In the present instance, it 
illustrates the fact that Goethe was a definite topic (indeed one of the 


8 See also the poem inserted in the sketch “She is far from the land” (Hood’s 
relations with Moore are worthy of special investigation) : “Cables entangling 
her / Ship spars for mangling her / Ropes, sure of strangling her / Blocks over- 
dangling her. . . .” The meter of this poem is of interest with regard to the 
parallelism established below between “The Bridge of Sighs” and the “Chor 
seliger Knaben.” 

® With regard to Up the Rhine, I do not quote page numbers either, as I 
had to use the Frankfurt 1840 edition, which may not be easily accessible 
elsewhere. However, there will be little difficulty in tracing the three passages 
quoted below in any edition of that work. 

10 By W. Jerold, the biographer of Hood. 
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few topics of Continental literature) among the bright young men 
of the London Magazine (including De Quincey). Otherwise, little 
is known of Hood’s early acquaintance with German literature, but it 
is curious that, when in 1835 he became insolvent, he sought refuge 
in Germany. From Up the Rhine it would appear that he had a 
fair knowledge of German language and literature when arriving at 
Coblenz, where he stayed for two years. In 1836 he accompanied on 
horseback a German friend’s regiment on its march to Berlin. This 
march went via Erfurt and Halle, apparently via Weimar (as in his 
letters Hood mentions Merseburg), which seems to have been passed 
by night and at any rate is not mentioned in any of Hood’s books or 
published letters. 

Hood’s letters from Germany": and Up the Rhine embody some 
interesting information on social and political conditions in Germany. 
The descriptions of the still unfinished Cathedral and of the newly 
appreciated treasures of mediaeval art in Cologne, the account of 
Prussian garrison life at Coblenz, and even the references to religious 
folklore in the Rhineland, though tainted by Hood’s vituperant anti- 
Catholicism, are historically valuable. The special study which Hood 
made of anti-Semitism in Germany may be of some interest in the 
historical perspective. 

I failed to discover any reference to Goethe in Hood’s published 
letters, but there are two references to his works in Up the Rhine. I 
take the second one first. One of the fictitious conversations recorded 
in that work reads as follows: 

“A great many suicides,” continued Markham, “were attributable to Werther, 
who brought felo-de-se quite into vogue.” 

“That Vairter,” said my Uncle, “ought to have been ducked in a horsepond.” 

“He was a mere fiction, sir, a creature of Goethe’s,” said Markham. 

“Then I would have had Gooty ducked himself,” said my Uncle. 

“Even at this day,” said Markham, “there is Bettine, an authoress, who pro- 
claims that one of her earliest wishes was to read much, to learn much, and to 
die young... .” 

“How very dreadful!” shuddered out my Aunt. 

“Yes, madam, to English notions; but her German Biographer, or rather 
Apologist, says, that her first flight in her fourteenth year was only a lively 
poetical presentiment of that which weighed her down in her fortieth, namely, 
the beggarliness of all human pursuits compared with the yearnings of the soul.” 
This is a curious illustration of English reaction to that stage in the 
literary tradition where what had been considered as the final message 
of Werther was no longer a serious moral temptation but a mere 
legend that could be freely ridiculed. Even in this instance, however, 
we see Hood’s tendency to draw “alles ins Absurd-Possenhafte.” 

The first. reference to Goethe in Up the Rhine is to Faust, and 
this reference is obviously related to the reference to Dr. Faustus in 
“A Dream” in Whims and Oddities. 


11 See also Hood’s letters from the Dilke papers in the British Museum, 
edited with notes by L. A. Marchand (New Brunswick, 1945). 
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Take my word for it, the German beds are at the bottom of the German stories. 
They’re all full of hobgoblin work and devilry, as if a man had written them 
after bad dreams. Since last night, I think I could make up a German romancical 
story myself, like “the Devil and Dr. Faustus.” 


The Devil and Dr. Faustus, in particular the Auerbach’s Keller 
scene, had been referred to already in Hood’s early literary reminis- 
cences. In the edition of Up the Rhine, published in 1840, simul- 
taneously with the second London edition, at Frankfurt “for Charles 
Jugel, at the German and Foreign Library,” this passage has an 
illustration described “A spare bed on the Rhine” (steamer), showing 
a man suffering horrors in a far too short bed. Incidentally, the illus- 
trations in this edition are fewer than, and quite different from, those 
in the London editions. In none of these editions, nor in the various 
editions of Whims and Oddities, is the name of the illustrator stated 
or even indicated by initials in the illustrations. In the illustration, 
“A spare bed on the Rhine,” the letters ATH appear in the right-hand 
bottom corner, but these are apparently the initials on the label on 
the satchel lying on the floor beside the bed. 

“German romancical stories,” like Harriet Lee’s Kruitzner, A 
German Tale, which Byron “plagiarised” in his Werner, had great 
fascination for Hood. In 1845,’* he wrote under the title “Results of 
German Study” a short story entitled “The Two Miners” (from 
the Hartz Mountains), and in Up the Rhine, we have “The Fatal 
Word, A Romance of Bonn,” “The Last of the Romans, A Tale of 
Ehrenbreitstein,” and “The Flower and the Weed, A Legend of 
Schwalbach.” 

A few lines after the reference to the “Devil and Dr. Faustus,” 
Hood wrote in Up the Rhine: 


To my fancy, sundry passages of the “Faust”,—read aloud in the original lan- 
guage,—sound suspiciously like a certain noise produced by uneasy lying; indeed 
I think it very possible to trace all the horrible phantasmagoria of the Walpurgis 
Night to the inspiration of a German bed, and its “night-mare’s pillion.” 


This passage occurs in the description of the author’s arrival in 
Germany. We may assume that it is historical so far as Hood’s knowl- 
edge of the German language and literature at that time is concerned. 

None of Hood’s works has been more popular than “The Song 
of the Shirt” or “The Bridge of Sighs.” In the opinion of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, the former is the more 
significant, but the latter has been perhaps even better known through 
its insertion in popular works, such as Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
With regard to these two poems, Richard Garnett said in his article 
on Hood in DNB: “Their pathos is almost detached from the hu- 
mourous element in which it is commonly embedded, and the result 
is two of the rarest achievements of contemporary verse—pieces 
equally attractive to the highest and the humblest, genuine V olkslieder 


12 See Hood’s Works, VII (London, 1863), 165. 
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of the 19th century.” Even this reference to German literature has 
apparently never led to the discovery of the derivation of “The Bridge 
of Sighs” from Faust, though it could be generally assumed that 
during the nineteenth century the subject of the illegitimate mother 
has scarcely been treated without at least subconscious reference to 
Goethe’s work. 

When Hood’s suggestion is adopted to “read aloud in the original 
language” “The Bridge of Sighs’”** and the “Chor seliger Knaben,” 
this relationship seems to me so obvious that it scarcely requires fur- 
ther exposition : 


One more Unfortunate Freudig empfangen wir 
Weary of breath Diesen im Puppenstand ; 
Rashly importunate Also erlangen wir 

Gone to her death! Englisches Unterpfand. 


Unlike the heroine of “The Bridge of Sighs,” Gretchen, of course, 
did not commit suicide, but: “Mein Kind hab’ ich ertrankt” (Faust 
I, 4508). However, let us compare: 


The bleak wind of March Fort! Immer den Weg 
Made her tremble and shiver Am Bach hinauf, 

But not the dark arch, Uber den Steg, 

Or the black flowing river: In den Wald hinein, 

Mad from life’s history, Links wo die Planke steht, 
Glad to death’s mystery Im Teich. 

Swift to be hurl’d— FaB es nur gleich! 

Any where, any where Es will sich heben, 

Out of the world! Es zappelt noch! 


Rette! rette! (I, 4551 ff.) 
In she plunged boldly, 


No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Thea, if you can! (x ff.) 


When we read: 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or, was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? (vi) 


we can scarcely help thinking of Gretchen. 


18 First published in Hood's Monthly, May, 1844. 
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Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. (vii) 


This is an obvious summary of the scenes “Am Brunnen,” “Nacht,” 
and “Dom” in Faust I. The most distinct reference to Faust I in “The 
Bridge of Sighs” is from the Walpurgis Night scene, which Hood 
had traced “to the inspiration of a German bed”: 


Vom starren Blick erstarrt des Menschen Blut 
Und er wird fast in Stein verkehrt . . . 
Fiirwahr es sind die Augen einer Todten, 

Die eine liebende Hand nicht schloB. (4192 ff.) 


And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly! 
Dreadfully staring, 

Thro’ muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. (xiii ff.) 


I have shown elsewhere that the same “horrible phantasmagoria” 
exercised influence on Byron’s Manfred (MLR, XLIV [1949], 366). 

The end of Faust I] is concerned with the salvation of Faust, while 
“The Bridge of Sighs” is meant to be a vindication of the girl. Still, 
the parallelism is obvious: 


Sie erheben sich Faustens 
Unsterbliches entfithrend. 
(11824 f.) 


Uns bleibt ein Erdenrest 
Zu tragen peinlich, 

Und war’ er von Asbest 

Er ist nicht reinlich. (11954) 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care (i) 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care (xii) 


Thro’ muddy impurity, (xiv) 


Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. — 
Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 

Now is pure womanly. (ii ff.) 


Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb... 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! (v, iv, xii) 


Engel schwebend . . . Faustens 
Unsterbliches tragend. 
Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
Der Geisterwelt vom Bosen, 
“Wer immer strebend sich bemiht 
Den konnen wir erlosen.” 

(11933 ff.) 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. (12110 f.) 


Loéset die Flocken los 

Die ihn umgeben, 

Schon ist er schon und groB 

Vom heiligen Leben. (11985 ff.) 
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Ere her limbs frigidly Er tiberwachst uns schon 


Stiffen too rigidly, An miachtigen Gliedern ; 

Decently, kindly, Wird treuer Pflege Lohn 

Smooth and compose them. Reichlich erwiedern. (12076 ff.) 

(xiii; follows the reference to the 

eyes, compared above with Fanst 

I, 4192 ff.) 

Cross her hands humbly, Die du groBen Siinderinnen 

As if praying dumbly, Deine Nahe nicht verweigerst 

Over her breast! Und ein biiBendes Gewinnen 

Owning her weakness, In die Ewigkeiten steigerst, 

Her evil behaviour, Gonn’ auch dieser guten Seele, 

And leaving, with meekness, Die sich einmal nur vergessen, 

Her sins to her Saviour. Die nicht ahnte daB sie fehle, 

(xv ff., end) Dein Verzeihen angemessen! 
(12061 ff.) 


There is no need to expound the truly abysmal difference in both 
scope and quality between these two texts. By the end of Faust II 
we are led up to the lofty heights of metaphysical symbolism, by “The 
Bridge of Sighs” down to the shallowness of secular sentiment. With 
its social note, Hood’s poem is a typical production of nineteenth- 
century bourgeois poetry, unacceptable even as a drawing-room imita- 
tion of popular ballads. It was due to its unrepentent male self- 
righteousness that “The Bridge of Sighs” could be considered reading 
fit for our school girls. 

To the present day, complaints are voiced, even by winners of 
Goethe prizes, that, in the transition from the first to the second part 
of Faust, Goethe did not adequately deal with the situation of his hero. 
It is useful to consider these verdicts against the background of 
expressions, such as “The Bridge of Sighs,” of a still prevalent atti- 
tude toward the moral problem common to both works. It can be 
safely left to the modern reader to decide who was right: Mr. Garnett 
in speaking of Hood’s successful detaching the pathos in his poem 
from his usual “humour,” or Goethe saying: “Nur zieht er zuletzt 
alles, selbst was sich zum Erhabenen hinneigt, ins Absurd-Possen- 
hafte....” 

As I have shown elsewhere,™ the traditional study of Goethe’s 
knowledge of individual foreign writers should be supplemented in 
each case by an investigation of the corresponding knowledge which 
those contemporaries had of him and his work. Hood is a striking 
example of the fruitfulness of such two-way studies. While barely 
knowing Hood’s name and acquainted only with one of his works, 
Goethe gave us one of the fairest and most comprehensive apprecia- 
ve With regard to Byron and Moore in my paper in MLR, XLIV (1949), 
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tions of Hood’s qualities and shortcomings. On the other hand, while 
having at his disposal the works of one then universally recognised as 
the greatest poet of the age, Hood showed little evidence of serious 
study, using those works merely as a target of his “humour” or as a 
quarry for his inferior productions. 


Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 





DIE SPANISCHEN EINFLUSSE IN GRILLPARZERS 
LUSTSPIEL “WEH DEM, DER LUGT!” 


Von Ericu SCHIMMERL 


Literaturhistorische Arbeiten haben wiederholt die befruchtende 
Wirkung aufgezeigt, die Grillparzers griindliche Kenntnis der spa- 
nischen Literatur auf dessen eigene Dichtungen hatte. So wies Artur 
Farinelli in seinem Buche “Grillparzer und Lope de Vega” insbe- 
sondere auf den EinfluB dieses spanischen Dichters hin, in dem Grill- 
parzers meisterhafte kritische Einsicht gegen die herrschende, durch 
die deutsche Romantik geschaffene Auffassung, den groBen Genius 
der spanischen dramatischen Dichtung erkannt hatte. Ebenso treffend 
verwies Grillparzer die GréBe Calderéns auf das Gebiet der Lyrik. 

In der Folge soll versucht werden, diesen und anderen Einfliissen 
der Literatur des siglo de oro auf Grillparzers Lustspiel “Weh dem, 
der ligt” zu folgen. 

Es ist wohl bekannt, da Grillparzer die Handlung dieses Lust- 
spiels der “historia francorum” des Gregor von Tours entnahm. Die 
Anekdote Gregors verarbeitete Grillparzer zu einem Drama, das, 
obgleich Komédie, den Charakter eines Ideendramas im klassischen 
Sinne hat. Die dramatisch behandelte Idee ist die der absolut bin- 
denden Prlicht zur Wahrheit als eines géttlichen Gebots. Darin aber 
auBert sich der spanische EinfluB vor allem. Bis zu Grillparzer war 
fiir keine andere nationale Dichtung—als eben die spanische—die 
Komédie das gebrauchliche Ausdrucksmittel groBer dichterischer 
Idee. Diese fand ihren nahezu ausschlieBlichen Ausdruck in der 
Tragédie. Shakespeare, Moliére, Georg Biichner sind vereinzelte 
Ausnahmen. Die Komédie diente der leichten Unterhaltung. Die spa- 
nische Dichtung aber kennt die Tragodie eigentlich tberhaupt nicht, 
ihre groBen Dichter driicken ihre Ideen in Koméddien aus, denen in- 
dessen der tragische Zug nicht fehlt, in Tragikomdédien. Nur in der 
spanischen tragicomedia spricht die komische Gestalt neben der tra- 
gischen mit gleicher, vielsagender Bedeutung. Nur dem spanischen 
Vorbilde folgend konnte in der Komédie Grillparzers neben die Ge- 
stalt Gregors die des Kiichenjungen Leon treten. In der Vereinigung 
dieser beiden Gestalten driickt sich jener eigenartige spanische Rea- 
lismus aus, der in der Erganzung des Tragischen durch das Komische, 
des Idealen durch das Niichterne, des Don Quijote durch Sancho 
Pansa das Wirkliche sieht. 

Die Gestalt des Schelmes, der sich aus den schwierigen Lagen 
seines Lebens durch unbekiimmertes Liigen heraushilft, ist der Lite- 
ratur des siglo de oro ungemein vertraut. Ist doch das siglo de oro 
auch der Héhepunkt des Schelmenromans, der novela picaresca. Eine 
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der schonsten dramatischen Dichtungen, in die diese Gestalt einge- 
drungen ist, ist die “verdad sospechosa” des Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, 
die durch Corneille zum “menteur” umgedichtet wurde. Ein Ver- 
gleich dieser Umdichtung Corneilles mit dem spanischen Originale 
und eine Betrachtung der Komdédie Grillparzers unter den Gesichts- 
punkten, die sich aus diesem Vergleiche ergeben, macht den spa- 
nischen Einflu®{ besonders klar, der sich in Grillparzers dramatischer 
Dichtung auBert. 

In der spanischen “verdad sospechosa,” wie in dem franzésischen 
“menteur,” ist ein Vater das Opfer der Verlogenheit seines Sohnes. 
Wahrend aber in der spanischen Dichtung der Vater eine rithrende 
Gestalt ist, die das Mitleid des Zuschauers im Sinne Aristoteles’ 
erregt, also eine tragische Gestalt trotz der Komik der Situationen, die 
sich aus den Liigen des Sohnes ergibt, ist der Vater im “menteur” 
Corneilles ein Télpel, eine Gestalt, die den modernen Zuschauer 
abst6Bt. Die Maske einer mittelalterlichen Farce erhebt sich hier 
drohend hinter dem gelauterten Lustspiel Corneilles. 

Alarcon dagegen gibt die folgende feine psychologische Erklarung 
fiir die Leichtglaubigkeit des Vaters : “; Que facil de persuadir / quien 
tiene amor suele ser! / ; Y que facil en creer / él que no sabe mentir!” 
(X, 10). Die entsprechende Stelle der Umdichtung Corneilles da- 
gegen ist eine plumpe Verhohnung des Vaters durch den Sohn, die 
noch zum UberfluB gegeniiber dem Bedienten ausgesprochen wird: 
“Que dis-tu de l’histoire et mon artifice? / Le bonhomme en tient-il? 
M’en suis-je bien tiré?” (II, 6). 

Grillparzers Lustspiel ist nun keine Umdichtung, Alarcén wird 
auch in Grillparzers Aufzeichnungen nur gerade soweit erwahnt, dab 
wir daraus auf seine Bekanntheit mit diesem groBen Dramatiker 
schlieBen kénnen. Grillparzer 4uhert endlich auch nicht die selbe vor- 
treffliche Kritik fiir Alarcon, die er fiir die Bedeutung Lopes so oft 
ausdriickt. Er hebt insbesondere Alarcon nicht als psychologischen 
Dichter hervor, in dessen Komédien der Charakter der Protagonisten 
der Bestimmungsgrund ihrer Handlungen ist—-Und doch ist die 
Grundhaltung der “verdad sospechosa” der der Komddie Grillparzers 
so ahnlich, daB ein Vergleich sehr nahe liegt. 

Ebenso wie bei Alarcon dient bei Grillparzer der Komédie erster 
Akt nicht—wie in der Umdichtung Corneilles—der Etablierung der 
Situation, der im Vergangenen begonnenen auBeren Handlungen, aus 
deren weiterer dialektischer Entwicklung die Handlung des Dramas 
sich ergeben soll. Der erste Akt bringt vielmehr—eben im Sinne 
Alarcéns—die Erlauterung der Charaktere, deren Art alle fernere 
auBere Handlung bestimmt. 

Bei Alarcon gibt diese psychologische Erklarung der “letrado,” der 
Advokat, unter dessen Aufsicht der verlogene Sohn in Salamanca die 
Rechte studierte; er lenkt die Aufmerksamkeit des Vaters—und 
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damit des Zuschauers—auf die Verlogenheit des Sohnes als dessen 
auffallendste Charaktereigenschaft. 

Dementsprechend macht der Kiichenjunge Leon im ersten Akte 
von “Weh dem, der liigt” alle folgenden Ereignisse verstandlich, hier 
durch seine Selbstcharakterisierung. Er habe zwar den Beruf eines 
Kiichenjungen, aber die Seele eines Kriegers : 


Glaubt ihr, fiir Geld hatt ich dem Herrn gedient? 

Es gibt wohl andre Wege noch und beBre, 

Sich durchzuhelfen, fiir ’nen Kerl wie ich. 

Der Konig braucht Soldaten, und, mein Treu! 

Ein Schwert war’ nicht zu schwer fiir diese Hand... . 


‘ 


Ganz ebenso endlich, wie der don Garcia der “verdad sospechosa” 
sich nicht des Erfolges seiner Liigen freut, wie er den leichten Glauben 
seines Vaters durch dessen Liebe und wahre Gesinnung erklart—ein 
psychologischer Meisterzug der Komodie Alarcéns—ganz ebenso fihlt 
Leon sich niemals Gregor iiberlegen. Nach gliicklich bestandenem 
Abenteuer, bei dem es zwar ohne die verbotene Liige, aber keineswegs 
ohne Tauschung abging, fiihlt er keinen Triumph. Ganz wie Garcia 
laBt ihn erst die eigene, erfolgreiche Frivolitat die Heiligkeit der 
Gesinnung des anderen erkennen: 


Und wenn wir nun vor meinem Herren stehn! 
Wie tritt mit eins sein Ehrfurcht heischend Bild 
Durch Nacht und Dunkel vor mein irres Auge! 
Sein letztes Wort war Mahnung gegen Trug... . 


Grillparzers Lustspiel ist also nicht, wie die Komddie Corneilles, 
eine Nach- und Umdichtung, die den Geist des spanischen Originals 
unterdriickt und dessen Thema zu einer Unterhaltungskomddie 
macht. Grillparzers Thema ist franzdsisch, dem franzdsischen Gegen- 
stande ist das alexandrinische Versmai angepaBt, aber der Geist des 
Grillparzerschen Lustspiels ist spanischer tragicomedia entlehnt. 

Corneille schrieb eine “suite du menteur,” eine Fortsetzung des 
“menteur,” diese suite aber ist die Bearbeitung eines anderen spa- 
nischen Vorbildes, der comedia “amar sin saber a quien” des Lope de 
Vega. Auch diese comedia, wie ja die Lektiire dieses spanischen 
Autors tiberhaupt, hat deutliche Spuren auch in dem Lustspiel “Weh 
dem, der ligt” hinterlassen. Grillparzer folgt hier Lope deutlich ge- 
rade in jener Auffassung des spanischen Meisters, mit der Lope de 
Vega in der Dichtung seiner Zeit durchaus originell war, in seiner 
Auffassung des punto de honor, der Kavaliersehre im Liebeskonflikt. 
Die Entscheidung durch das Schwert bestimmt bei Lope de Vega 
nicht allein iber den Besitz der geliebten Frau. Die letzte Entschei- 
dung trifft deren Neigung. Bei Lope unterwirft sich die umworbene 
Frau nicht—wie etwa die Ximena des “Cid”—dem Ausgang des 
Duells der Bewerber. 
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Edrita, die Heldin in “Weh dem, der ligt,” wie die Leonarda der 
Komédie “amar sin saber a quien,” erkennt die mannliche Entschei- 
dung uber ihre Zugehorigkeit nicht an.—Aber die Parallele geht noch 
weiter: Leon will, nachdem Gregor die EheschlieBung Atalus’ und 
Edritas verfiigt hat, dem Gegner die Geliebte durch seine eigene 
Abreise freigeben. Ganz ebenso handelt der Don Juan in “amar sin 
saber a quien.” Wie endlich Atalus auf die Geliebte verzichtet, als er 
erkennt, da deren Neigung nicht ihm gehdre, sondern dem Rivalen, 
so verzichtet auch der Don Luis der Komédie Lope de Vegas zu Gun- 
sten seines Mitbewerbers Don Juan, nachdem er die gleiche Einsicht 
gewonnen hat. 

Es fehlt der Komédie Grillparzers auch nicht an anderen Ziigen, 
die wohl der spanischen Literatur entstammen. Der schon erwahnte 
Schelmenroman, dieses seltsame und charakteristische Phanomen der 
spanischen Literatur, hat alle spanische Kunst beeinfluBt und insbe- 
sondere auch auf die dramatische abgefarbt. Die eigentlichen Merk- 
male dieser Literaturgattung sind ihr materialistischer Realismus und 
ihr gesellschaftskritischer Sinn. Der Kiichenjunge, wie iberhaupt die 
Person, die mit der Beschaffung und Herstellung des leiblichen Unter- 
haltes befaBt ist, kehrt dort immer wieder. 

Wir begegnen ihr im “Lazarillo de Tormes,” im “Guzman de 
Alfarache,” in “la vida de Marcos Obregon,” in Quevedos “vida del 
buscon,” im Estabanillo Gonzalez und iiberhaupt fast in jedem der 
vielen pikaresken Romane und Kurzgeschichten. Er ist tiberall das 
Symbol der Verschlagenheit, genau wie Grillparzers Leon. Grill- 
parzers Bemerkungen zur spanischen Literatur erlauben aber keinen 
Zweifel, daB ihm diese Schelmenliteratur, die novela picaresca wohl 
bekannt war. 

Stilistisch auBert sich der Geist des Schelmenromans in haufigen 
anakreontischen Ausspriichen und in Epigrammen voll scharfer 
plebaischer Gesellschaftskritik, beide, wie beilaufig eingestreut, die 
Absicht vor den Augen der Inquisitionszensur sorgfaltig verbergend. 

Nun, die dsterreichische Sitten- und politische Zensur war zu Grill- 
parzers Zeiten wohl weit weniger blutdiirstig als die der heiligen In- 
quisition, aber sie war nicht minder strikt und wahrscheinlich sorg- 
faltiger. Und Grillparzer bediente sich derselben Technik, deren sich 
auch die Autoren des siglo de oro bedienten. 

Leons Worte im ersten Aufzug von “Weh dem, der ligt” sind 
auffallend im Geiste der Tafelrede der Celestina gesprochen : 


Leon: E8t Braten und Ihr fihlt Kraft und Mut. 

Ein Becher Weins macht frohlich und beredt, 

Ein Wassertrunk bringt allzuviel auf gnug. 

Man kann nicht taugen, Herr, wenn man nicht iBt. 

Ich fiihl das an mir, und deshalb red ich. 

Solang ich niichtern, bin ich trag und dumm, 

Doch nach dem Frihstiick schon kommt Witz und Klugheit 
Und nehm’s auf mit jedem, den ihr wollt. 
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Cerestina: Esto quita la tristeza del coraz6én mas que el oro ni el coral; esto da 
esfuerzo al mozo, y al viejo fuerza, pone color al descolorido, coraje al cobarde, 
al flojo diligencia, conforta los cerebros. . . . 


Ganz ebenso endlich wie Alarcén die naive Hoffnung seines 
letrado, das kiinftige Leben seines Schiilers, des leichtsinnigen Liig- 
ners, in der Residenz werde auf dessen Charakter wohl reformierend 
wirken, AnlaB zu einer sarkastischen Kritik dieser Residenz, der 
“corte,” des Hoflagers ist (Verse 176-88 der “verdad sospechosa”), 
so spricht Grillparzers Gregor eine Anklage gegen den Hof aus, die 
—ebenso wie Alarcéns héhnender Ausspruch—iiberfliissig ist fur die 
Entwicklung der dramatischen Handlung. Ganz im Sinne des spa- 
nischen Dichters ist dieser Ausspruch Selbstzweck. Der Dichter 
wollte sich damit einen Arger von der Seele reden. 

Vom franzdsischen Hofe ist hierin die Rede und von mittelalter- 
licher Zeit. Kaum einer der Besucher der einzigen Auffiihrung dieser 
Komédie zu den Lebzeiten Grillparzers wird aber wohl an einen 
anderen als den habsburgischen Hof gedacht haben: 


Denn war ich wahr gewesen, als der Konig 

Mich jiingst gefragt, ob etwas ich bediirfe, 

Und hatt’ ich Lésung mir erbeten fir mein Kind, 

Es war nun frei, und ruhig war mein Herz. 

Doch weil ich ziirnte, freilich guten Grundes, 

Versetzt ich: Herr, nicht ich bedarf dein Gut, 

Den Schmeichlern gib’s, die sonst dein Land bestehlen. 


Grillparzer war, bis auf einen Fragment gebliebenen Versuch 
seiner Jugend, niemals ein Nach- oder Umdichter spanischer Dich- 
tungen, aber, wie an dieser Komodie dargetan werden sollte und wie 
auch an mancher anderen seiner dramatischen Dichtungen gezeigt 
werden k6énnte, hatte er das Beste und Originellste des Geistes 
spanischer Dichtung erfaBt und brachte es in seinen Schépfungen 
zum Ausdruck. 
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GRILLPARZER AND THE DREAM 
By Patricia DRAKE 


The problematical figure of Grillparzer, fascinating or annoying to 
the beholder according to the latter’s tolerance toward human idio- 
syncrasies, presents a rich study in the influence of the dream in its 
various forms, waking and sleeping. Grillparzer, who was so singu- 
larly free from superstition and whose very religion was moderate 
and rationalistic, presents his dreams, both in his autobiographical 
and in his purely literary writings, unadorned by implication or in- 
terpretation, leaving the reader to draw such conclusions as he will. 
He has left open a rich province for some future eager Freudian. Even 
without descending too deeply into the subterranean labyrinths of 
Grillparzer’s mind, however, it is possible to draw interesting con- 
clusions as to the meaning which the dream held for him. That it has 
significance is often evidenced and has been often recognized. The one 
well-known fictional version of Grillparzer’s life, Schreyvogl’s Sein 
Leben ein Traum,' dubious as its value may be, indicates in its title 
an understanding of the strange sense of unreality which so often 
oppressed Grillparzer. Such Grillparzer scholars as Hock? and Alker* 
have commented on the influence exerted on the poet by the concept 
of the dream. 

Indissolubly associated with the idea of the dream is the idea of 
waking ; if there is no awakening, the dream is no dream: it is reality. 
Everyone who knows Grillparzer knows that in the great Spaniards 
he found a source of solace, and one may speculate as to his sense of 
homecoming when he first discovered the lines, 


Que toda la vida es suefio, 
y los suefios suefios son.* 


Obviously the title of Grillparzer’s Der Traum ein Leben is an inver- 
sion of Calderén’s La vida es sueto, and Calderén’s only other philo- 
sophical drama, En la vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, with its 
typically paradoxical title, also influenced Grillparzer’s drama.° 


1 Friedrich Schreyvogl, Sein Leben ein Traum (Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 1937). 

2 Stefan Hock, “Zum ‘Traum ein Leben,’” Jahrbuch der Grillparzer-Gesell- 
schaft, XIII (1903), 75-122. 

8 Ernst Alker, Franz Grillparzer: Ein Kampf um Leben und Kunst (Mar- 
burg, 1930). 

* Calderén, La vida es suefio, lines 2186-87. The entire passage (lines 2182-87), 
is significant: “Qué es la vida? Un frenesi. / 2Qué es la vida? Una ilusién, / 
una sombra, una ficcién, / y el mayor bien es pequefio; / que toda la vida es 
suefio, / y los suefios suefios son.” 

ce also lines 1148-49: “Porque en el mundo, Clotaldo, / todos los que viven 
suefian. 

5Cf. Der Traum ein Leben, “Anmerkungen” (Gustav Wilhelm), p. 274: 
“Zugleich wirkte Calderén durch sein dramatisches Gedicht ‘Das Leben ein 
Traum’ mit seiner eindringlichen Lehre von der Nichtigkeit alles Irdischen auf 
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To say that the theme of every one of Grillparzer’s works is the 
irreconcilability of the real and the ideal would be no exaggeration, 
but neither would it be a truth of great significance, since in the last 
analysis the contrast between the real and the ideal is the source of 
all human frustration and misery. But Grillparzer’s sense of inade- 
quacy to life and his unusual, even morbid, perceptivity gave rise to 
an acute awareness of the surrounding world of unreality with its 
limitless possibilities for escape. Grillparzer was bound to the dream 
by bonds of attraction and revulsion, the revulsion itself being a form 
of fascination. The dream was at once his horror and his solace, ex- 
pressing as it did both his subconscious fears and his unconfessed 
desires. He feared—and the characters in his dramas feared—that the 
beautiful and the good were too transitory to be real, that they would 
vanish like a dream. Yet the dream itself was good because of the very 
fact that it was insubstantial. Unlike the constant and inevitable 
troubles by which man is beset, the dream could be dissipated. There- 
fore it was well to consign one’s woes to a dream, where they might 
melt away like snow and be lost forever. To Grillparzer the dream 
represented many things : prescience ; admonition ; fulfillment ; escape ; 
the expression of fears not admitted in the waking state; the essence 
oi the transitory; and the receptacle for the unwelcome and the un- 
wanted. The desire for sleep or dreaming is sometimes a thinly veiled 
death-wish, just as the explicit acceptance of, or longing for, death 
may be a translation of the yearning to pass from a waking to a 
dreaming state, from the terrible clarity of life or reality to the 
nebulous, unknown, and therefore infinitely more hopeful and poten- 
tial realm of death or dream. Although an examination of Grillparzer’s 
utterances on the subject of the dream will yield several deprecatory 
comments, nevertheless the weight of the evidence will indicate that 
to Grillparzer the dream was necessary and indispensable as a refuge 
from his own weakness. 

Though the dream is insufficient in itself, it is better than nothing. 
Sleep, which binds the physical body in lethargic impotence, releases 
the mind, and frees thoughts and desires hitherto chained: 


Was die Brust im Wachen enget, 

Aber treu verschlieBt der Mund, 

Hat der Schlaf das Band gesprenget, 

Tut es sich in Traumen kund. 
(Melusina, lines 246-49) 


Or the dream may serve simply as a mirror of conscious desires : 


Und wie der Mann der Abends schlafen geht 
Von eines holden Eindrucks Macht umfangen, 
Er traumt davon die selig lange Nacht. 
(Ein Bruderswist in Habsburg, lines 1930-32) 


Grillparzers Traumstiick und wohl auch durch ein anderes Drama, das den 
Titel ‘Alles ist Wahrheit und alles ist Liige’ tragt.” All references to Grill- 
parzer’s works are to the Sauer historical-critical edition. 
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More often it performs a concrete and valuable function in opening 
an avenue of escape not only from mere physical weariness but also 
from deeper-lying spiritual frustrations. This is obvious to even such 
a gay, brave, and vital personality as Edrita in Weh dem, der liigt, 
when she remarks to Leon: 


So geh denn schlafen, 

Das ist zu Nacht der Miiden siiBe Pflicht, 
Und Traume wachen auf, so wie wir schlafen. 
Wirst du auch traumen heut? (1009-12) 


Leon cautiously parries her question with “WeiB ich’s?” (line 1012) 
and Edrita, joyfully certain that the love which she has just recognized 
will be with her in her dream,* answers, “Ich weiB.” Only a few 
minutes later, Leon, after cheerfully bullying Kattwald, invokes the 
dream for protection : 


Und morgen denkt nur, Herr, ihr habt getraumt, 
Und alles das war nicht. (1106-07) 


Here Leon conceives of the dream as a convenient receptacle for the 
unwanted. As we shall see, this idea occurs to Grillparzer not in- 
frequently. 


Later, when Leon in the course of a few hours has been sobered 


and matured by his acceptance of the necessity of renunciation, he 
realizes the desirability of sleep and the distressing nature of waking: 


O Schlaf, du Anfang unsrer Seligkeit, 
Nur unterbrochen noch von triibem Wachen! (1642-43) 


Thus the self-confident youth, vanquished at last, conscious of the 
insufficiency of his own strength, aware of his inability to grapple 
victoriously with vital forces, yearns briefly to turn from the battle 
and to seek oblivious peace. Grillparzer’s projection of himself in Leon, 
in the form of a Wunschbild, here lapses briefly into realism, for 
these two lines echo the poet’s own world-weariness. Again and again 
in Grillparzer’s dramas the dream recurs, sometimes only suggested, 
sometimes explicitly mentioned. In Die Ahnfrau, Berta deliberately 
chooses the dream rather than reality, freeing herself from any respon- 
sibility for her voluntarily chosen and self-inflicted death by passing 
over, of her own volition, into a state of dementia. Joachim Miiller 
puts this plainly : 


Gegeniiber dem illusionslosen Sterben des Grafen und dem _ hoffnungslosen 
Untergange Jaromirs ist das Ende Bertas von einem seltsamen Willen zum 
Traum bestimmt. . . . Ahnlich wie der Graf sich nach der Erscheinung der 


®°Cf. Weh dem, der liigt, “Anmerkungen” (Gustav Wilhelm), p. 369: “Ihr 
Liebesgestandnis in den Worten Ich weiB mit der GewiBheit, daB Leon wen- 
igstens im Traume bei ihr sein wird, ist ganz eindeutig.” 
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Ahnfrau einreden mochte, daB alles “Traum” gewesen, will Berta in ihrem 
letzten Monolog die erschiitternde Wahrheit, die sie im Grunde durchschaut 
hat, in den Traum einhillen. Auch dieser Wille zum Traum ist nichts anderes 
als das seelische Ausweichen vor der klaren Erkenntnis.” 


Grillparzer expresses the sick desire for flight from reality nowhere 
more passionately than in Berta’s last words: 


Ei, ich will nur schlafen geh’n, 
Schlafen, schlafen, schlafen geh’n, 
Lieblich sind des Schlafes Traume, 
Nur das Wachen traumt so schwer. 
(Die Ahnfrau, lines 2647-50) 


In her apostrophe to the vial of poison, Berta enjoys a foretaste of 
blissful release : 


Ach der Schlummer! Ja, der Schlummer ! 
LaB an deinem Rand mich nippen, 
Kihlen diese heiBen Lippen, 

Aber leise—leise—leise— (2658-61) 


Again the dream—and by inference, sleep, or even death—is the 
portal to freedom from responsibility or guilt.* 

The dream can also perform a cleansing function in that the un- 
wanted and the impure can be banished into the world of dreams. In 
Libussa (which as a whole has a dreamlike and visionary quality) 
Kascha, in remarking on the necessity for strength and purity, ex- 
plains: 


Die Roheit kann des Hohern nicht entbehren, 

Doch hat sie’s angefaBt, will sie’s in sich verkehren, 
Wer nicht wie Menschen sein will, schwach und klein, 
Der halte sich von Menschennahe rein. (466-69) 


Then, calling her sister to accompany her in the return to their exalted 
work of contemplation, she turns back to command the serving 
women : 


Ihr aber reinigt mir so Hof als Hallen, 
Was hier geschehn, es sei in Traum zerfallen. (471-72) 


Yet the loss or disappearance of a dream is a misfortune. Primislaus 
several times speaks of Libussa’s first appearance as a dream. As he 
takes leave of her after their first encounter, he tells her: 


Und kehr’ ich wieder in die heim’sche Hiitte 
Ist deines Daseins jede Spur verweht, 
Das Gras selbst wo du tratest, es ersteht, 


T Joachim Miller, Grillparsers Menschenouffassung (Weimar, 1934), p. 17. 

8 Cf. Miller, op. cit., p. 18: “Berta ist krampfhaft bestrebt, sich keine Rechen- 
schaft mehr von ihrem Tun zu geben. Darum vollzieht sie den Selbstmord in 
nachtwandlerischer Entriickung. Sie wehrt sich ebenso, die Konsequenz ihres 
Handelns zu verstehen wie die absolute Sinnlosigkeit ihrer Existenz und des 
Lebens zu erkennen.” 
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Und wie ein Traumender nach seines Traums Entschwinden, 
Frag’ ich mich selbst: wie war’s? und wei8 mich nicht zu finden. 
(59-63) 


Here it is beauty and the possibility of blissful fulfillment which have 
vanished inte the dream-world, where perhaps they await the recap- 
ture from which in the world of reality they remain secure. Later, to 
be sure, in the monologue where he utters the revealing line, “Das 
Schwerste dieser Welt ist der EntschluB8” (line 1037), thus betraying 
his kinship to Grillparzer, his creator, Primislaus speaks of “ein 
Traum, ein Nichts” (line 1046), indicating his unwillingness to re- 
gard the dream as important—perhaps for fear of confessing his own 
inadequacy. Again, however, he refers to his first experience with 
Libussa, that crucial encounter of his life, as a dream. When Wlasta 
urges him, “LaB die Erzahlung denn und komm zur Sache” (line 
1608), Primislaus retorts: “Ein Traum ist ja Erzahlung und sonst 
nichts” (line 1609). But if these remarks seem to minimize the dream, 
a later comment on the part of Primislaus indicates that outside the 
dream his ideal cannot be realized, that the world as it is is insufficient 
and disappointing : 

Es ist die Welt kein traumgeschaffner Garten 

Wo Duft und Farbenglanz den Platz bestimmt, 


Die Rose Ko6nigin und Raute, Lattich 
Das Unkraut, das man austilgt mit dem FuB. (1720-23) 


In other words, justice is attainable only in a dream-created world.® 

In this drama, however, it is Libussa herself who hovers between 
the states of waking and dreaming, if we include in the concept of the 
dream certain visionary and clairvoyant states which are common to 
Libussa and to her two mystic sisters, of whom their servant remarks : 


Sie schlummern nicht, doch wenn in Schlaf versenket, 
Ihr Traumen acht’ ich mehr als was ihr Andern denket. (143-44) 


Libussa, who as a yielding wife has surrendered to Primislaus’ 
guidance and has renounced “des Schauens edle Gabe” (line 2157), 
longs at the end to pierce the future once more and to reveal to her 
people her incorporeal but fatally true premonitions : 


Obwohl’s mich lockte, noch einmal, zum letzten, 
Hinanzuklimmen auf des Schauens Hohn, 

In Bild zu kleiden—schwerer Ahnung Traume 
Und zu verkorpern, was noch wesenlos. (2163-66) 


So long severed from her dream-world, Libussa can not endure the 
emotional and spiritual shock of reunion with it, and her visionary 
trance passes over into death; yet she, like Berta, though in a far 

® Cf. Libussa, “Anmerkungen” (Karl Kaderschafka), p. 393: “In der Welt 


bestimmen nicht Sympathie, Stand und Rang den Wert, wie es etwa in einen 
freilich nur ertraumten Garten der Fall sein konnte.” 
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nobler and more enlightened spirit, has deliberately chosen this 
transition. 

From the doomed and inadequate Berta and the mystic and strong 
Libussa we may turn to the sensual and light-minded Rahel of Die 
Jiidin von Toledo and find in her again the yearning for sleep, dream, 
sanctuary. In her first encounter with Alfonso, Rahel startles the King 
by leaning her cheek against his knee and proclaiming: 


Hier will ich bleiben und ein wenig schlafen, 
Hier ist die Sicherheit, hier ruht sich’s gut. (334-35) 


Where does Rahel perceive this “Sicherheit”? In the person of the 
King? In the possibility of love—a possibility which Rahel, with her 
sensitive perceptivity, recognizes full well? Or does she seek her 
security in sleep? Rahel, in spite of her joie de vivre, cherishes a 
strong death-wish. Doomed by her racial heritage, she realizes that 
any attainment of her desires must be only temporary; therefore she 
yearns to sleep and to forget ; this yearning is obviously a substitution 
for the desire to die and to “end the thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to.” Later, when Rahel has achieved a liaison with the King— 
a dizzying pinnacle indeed for a Jewess in twelfth-century Spain— 
she is keenly aware of the inevitable transience of her good fortune. 
In the very presence of the King, as she awaits her sister, she muses: 


Ich will indes nur schlafen bis sie kommt, 
Bin ich doch selbst ein Traum nur einer Nacht. (978-79) 


It is clear to her that she represents to the King only a temporary 
escape, a dreamlike interlude, from which he will soon awaken. The 
King is equally conscious of the brevity and insignificance of the 
relationship : 


Sieh Garceran, ich fihle ganz mein Unrecht 
Doch wei8 ich auch, daB eines Winkes nur, 
Es eines Worts bedarf, um dieses Traumspiel 
Zu lésen in sein eigentliches Nichts. (902-05) 


This is another expression of the advantage of the dream over reality : 
the dream can be dispersed at will. 

When Esther reports to the King that his nobles have ridden away 
from the walls of Toledo toward the LustschloB, the King answers, 
“Ich denke wohl du traumst” (line 1053). This is another attempt 
to relegate the disagreeable to the dream-world, where it will have 
neither validity nor permanence. Here, confronted by a fait accompli, 
the King’s wishful thinking is ineffectual; yet he believes strongly in 
the creative activity of the human mind as potent magic: 


Umgeben sind wir rings von Zaubereien, 
Allein wir selber sind die Zauberer. (1429-30) 
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The violent action of the nobles removes Rahel from the King’s life, 
but he himself voluntarily achieves his freedom from emotional bond- 
age to her; Rahel’s sad presentiment that she was “ein Traum nur 
einer Nacht” is soon fulfilled. 

Others among Grillparzer’s characters are influenced by dreams, 
or realize the possibility of escape in dreams. Queen Gertrude in Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn observes that in her brother’s bold activi- 
ties she herself was able vicariously 


Traumweis zu tiberfliegen jene Schranken, 
In die ein enger Kreis die Weiber bannt. (329-30) 


In Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, both Hero and Leander are in 
a dreamlike state until love awakens them. Love can be regarded as 
an awakening—as in the case of Browning’s lady for whom, when 
she first looked upon her love, “The past was a sleep, and her life 
began.” Since Grillparzer feared love and shrank from fulfillment— 
his behavior toward Kathi Frohlich is the classic illustration—he con- 
sidered the dream safer than reality. Hero and Leander, escaping 
from the dream, grasp after a happiness too exalted, a life too vivid, 
and are punished accordingly. In Sappho it is Phaon’s dream which 
gives him his first presentiment of the happiness he can find with 
Melitta, and it is this same dream which betrays to Sappho Phaon’s 
new inclination, with its fatal promise of loss for her. In Das goldene 
VlieB the dream of Phryxus in the temple of Apollo at Delphi gives 
the initial impetus to the trilogy, for it is as the result of this dream 
that Phryxus undertakes his fatal voyage. In Die Argonauten, Medea, 
alone in her tower, is tormented by “Diistrer Ahnungen Schauer- 
gestalten” (line 241), and begs of them, “Lat mir Ruh’, traumende 
Ruh’” (line 245). Most significantly of all, she pronounces at the 
last : 


Was ist der Erde Gliick?—Ein Schatten! 

Was ist der Erde Ruhm?—Ein Traum! 

Du Armer! Der von Schatten du getraumt! 

Der Traum ist aus, allein die Nacht noch nicht. 
(Medea, lines 2372-75) 


Here the loss of the dream is tragic and irreparable, for in the dream 
lay the only illusion of good. 

In Der Traum ein Leben, with its profoundly significant title, the 
dream plays a rich and varied role. Rustan’s suppressed desires make 
themselves known in his dreams; Massud, describing the wildness 
which has taken possession of Rustan, adds: 


Ja, des Nachts, entschlummert kaum, 
Spricht von Kampfen selbst sein Traum. (92-93) 


To Rustan himself the dream is his present mode of life, insufficient 
and unsatisfying. He longs to awaken to a sphere of heroic activity: 
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Und ich soll hier muBig traumen 
Schauen, wie sich Jedermann 
Lorbeern pfliickt vom Feld der Ehre. . . . (332-34) 


Thus he expresses contempt for the dream, here represented by the 
status quo. It is significant that he later accepts it with joyful gratitude. 
Significant too are Rustan’s words as he falls asleep: 


Schatten sind des Lebens Giiter, 
Schatten seiner Freuden Schar, 
Schatten Worte, Wiinsche, Taten; 

Die Gedanken nur sind wahr. 

Und die Liebe, die du fihlest, 

Und das Gute, das tu tust, 

Und kein Wachen als im Schlafe, 
Wenn du einst im Grabe ruhst. (628-35) 


As he sinks back, a pageant of the transition to the dream-world takes 
place over his sleeping form: 


Zu des Bettes Haupten und FiiBen tauchen zwei Knaben auf. Der eine, bunt 
gekleidet, mit verloschter Fackel; der zweite in braunem Gewande, mit 
brennender. Uber Rustans Bette hin nahern sie einander die Fackeln. Die des 
Buntgekleideten entziindet sich, der Dunkle verléscht die seine gegen die Erde. 
(following line 638) 


These are obviously the “Genien des Traumes und des Lebens,’”*® 
and when Rustan has passed over into the domain of the former, the 
motley world of dreams, his first words are: 


Freiheit! Ha, mit langen Zigen 
Schliirf ich deinen Ather ein. (639-40) 


The dream has granted him his long yearned-for freedom : 


Nicht mehr in dem Qualm der Hittte, 
Eingeengt durch Wort und Sorge, 
Durch Gebote, durch Verbote ; 

Frei, mein eigner Herr und Konig. 


Bin ein Mensch erst und ein Mann. (657-60, 676) 


The tremendous power and value of the dream are repeatedly em- 
phasized. When Rustan sees the Mann vom Felsen still alive, he cries 
despairingly, “Meines Traums Gebaude sinkt” (line 1066). Rather 
than suffer such an unendurable loss, he commits murder—to save 
his dream. Later, the King, his memory growing stronger, recalls the 
voice of the murdered man: 


Es kommt naher, wachst im Raum 
Wie ein halbvergeBner Traum. (1356-57) 


A dream half forgotten is not gone; it can revive, grow, resume its 
influence. Grillparzer is aware, too, of the possibility of admonition 


10 Der Traum ein Leben, “Anmerkungen,” p. 294. 
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and warning in dreams; the repeated sight and mention of Osmin’s 
brown mantle represents such a motif: “Grillparzer halt hierin eine 
Eigentiimlichkeit des Traumlebens fest, die Wiederkehr angstigender 
Motive, die mit der Kraft fixer Ideen den Traumenden in ihrem 
Banne halten.’’** On a larger scale, Rustan’s whole dream is both a 
promise and a warning. It is of enormous significance in that it unrolls 
the potential panorama of a lifetime. Rustan, after his awakening, 
marvels: “Eine Nacht? und war ein Leben” (line 2618). Massud 
assures him: “Eine Nacht. Es war ein Traum” (line 2619). Yet 
Massud does not minimize the importance of the dream; a twentieth- 
century psychologist might echo his words: 


Doch vergiB es nicht, die Traume, 

Sie erschaffen nicht die Wiinsche, 

Die vorhandnen wecken sie; 

Und was jetzt verscheucht der Morgen, 

Lag als Keim in dir verborgen. (2697-2701) 


Rustan finally banishes the dream : “Nun hinab, ihr dunkeln Traume!” 
(line 2715). “Hinab” apparently implies down into the subconscious 
or the unconscious, where the dream will lie dormant—perhaps stir- 
ring occasionally ? Superficially the impression given is that the dream 
is evil, since it liberates extreme and unrestrained desires; actually, 
however, one must remember that the total effect of the dream is 
good, since it quells Rustan’s fiercely surging ambitions and influences 
him to accept with equanimity the humbler and less dangerous ideal of 


Des Innern stiller Frieden 
Und die schuldbefreite Brust. (2651-53) 


The dream thus represents an effectual sublimation.’? 

Quite aside from the deep significance of the dream as escape or 
sublimation—in either case, as security—one may note Grillparzer’s 
acute observation and reproduction of the mechanics of dreaming. He 
has remarked the flowing together and merging of different personali- 
ties in dreams, and he realizes keenly that this is a form of wish- 
fulfillment. Almost everyone has at some time compared two of his 
acquaintances and felt that a more perfect creature could be produced 
by a combining of their respective qualities ; sometimes in dreams we 
boldly attempt this combination. Thus Phaon, not yet quite willing 
consciously to renounce the prestige of his association with Sappho, 

11 Der Traum ein Leben, “Anmerkungen,” p. 302. 

12 Cf. Hock, op. cit., p. 121: “Alle Konflikte sind im Traume durchgekampft, 
das Erwachen lost alles in Frieden und Harmonie. Rustans Wiinsche haben 
sich als verderblich erwiesen, er verzichtet gern und mit einem befreienden Aufat- 
men wendet er sich dem stillen Glicke zu, das ihn in der Hiitte erwartet. Der 
heiBeste Wunsch des Dichters geht an seinem Rustan in Erfillung: Ein Glick 
zu finden in frohem Bescheiden an der Seite eines guten und stillen Weibes. Der 
erwachte Rustan genieBt, was fiir Grillparzer nur ein schoner Traum war, 


Rustans boser Traum war fiir den Dichter Leben und Wirklichkeit. GroBe und 
Gliick schienen ihm unvereinbar.” 
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yet unconsciously already receptive to the possibility of a warmer, 
simpler, and less problematical relationship with Melitta, merges the 
two women in his dream**—that momentous dream which initiates 
the tragic course of Sappho’s destiny. This fluidity of the dream 
affects not only personalities, but also ideas and events; Grillparzer 
knows how casual, fleeting impressions and small, almost unnoticed 
occurrences may be caught up in dreams, magnified, and distorted." 
Rustan’s dream is actually a skillfully woven tapestry of such trans- 
formed images.*® 

The dreamlike quality of much of Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen has already been mentioned: Hero at times seems to be mov- 
ing through a waking dream, although, unlike Grillparzer himself, 
she is not conscious of this state. It was the fourth act of the drama, 
the most dreamlike, which Grillparzer wrote “mit der meisten Innig- 
keit, dem nachsten Einleben.”’** Yet this act, with its paucity of move- 
ment, did not please the public, and in the face of their disapproval 
or apathy Grillparzer became fiercely defensive, cherishing the hope 
that he might escape from the bondage of public opinion and become 
“wieder ein Mensch, ein innerlicher, stille Zwecke verfolgender, nicht 
mehr an Traumen, an Wirklichkeiten Anteil nehmender Mensch.””"* 
This is an expression of Grillparzer’s paradoxical desire to escape 
from his escape, since the dream was his sanctuary from reality. He 
would be lost without it, yet he regards himself almost with loathing 
because of the weakness which necessitates such a dependence. He is 
troubled also by the haunting uncertainty as to where the dream leaves 
off and the truth begins; like Walther von der Vogelweide, but more 
querulously, he wonders whether he has lived his life or dreamed it. 
This sense of unreality is associated with his ever-increasing lack of 
confidence in his own mental powers. In 1836 he wrote with mournful 
bitterness: “Besinnung und Erinnerungskraft besonders schwach. 
WeiB mich am folgenden Morgen kaum zurecht zu finden, was am 
Tage vorher geschehen. O die Zeit meines Lebens! Ich habe getraumt 
bis heute, wei es, und werde forttraumen bis zum Tode. Ads po: rov 
orw.””*® Of his alter ego Fixlmiillner he had earlier written: “Verges- 
senheit! Vergessenheit! Sein Leben war ein Traum mit wenigen 
Momenten des Wachens. Selbst seine Gedanken hatten das Unwill- 
kirliche des Traumes und wenn ausgedacht, waren sie voriiber und 
in der namlichen Gestalt kamen sie nie wieder.’”?® Sometimes, how- 


13 Cf., Hock, op. cit., pp. 79-80: “Es ist mit der vollendeten Kunst des traumer- 
fahrenen Dichters dargestellt, wie die Personen ineinander iibergehen und 
verschwimmen.” 

14 Cf. ibid., p. 88: “Der Traum ist nicht vollig vom Wachen getrennt. Er 
schopft seine Erinnerungsbilder aus dem Leben, er setzt die Denkarbeit des 
Tages auf seine Weise fort.” 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 97. 

16 Tagebiicher, III, 25-26, No. 1893. 

17 Idem. 

18 Tagebiicher, IV, 36, No. 2943. 

19 Jbid., II, 311, No. 1652. 
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ever, the dream represented to him not the unhappy bewilderment of 
the present but a more intense clarity which was now lost: 


Ich fange seit einiger Zeit an zu bemerken daB die Heftigkeit meines Gefiihls 
betrachtlich nachlaBt, eine Sache von der ich mich sehr ungern tiberzeuge. .. . 
Wie eines Traumes erinnere ich mich nur noch der Zeit, wo ich in mondhellen 
Nachten der ganzen Welt vergessen, und mich zu einer Stufe von Schwarmerei 
erheben konnte, bei deren Anblick ich nun beinahe schwindle.?° 


Seldom does Grillparzer admit the possibility of such a blissful state 
of mind for his own enjoyment, except in retrospect. This is ap- 
parently a case of “Dort, wo du nicht bist, da ist das Glick.” The 
day-dream is a more accessible avenue of escape than the sleeping 
dream, since the latter cannot be summoned at will but must come of 
itself, whereas the world of the day-dream is always there for one 
who is willing and able to shut out reality temporarily. Grillparzer 
could occasionally, especially in his early youth, avail himself of this 
escape into day-dream: 


Es ist fiir mich ein eigener Genu8 abends beim Spazierengehen die Wolken zu 
betrachten. Meine Fantasie leiht ihnen die sonderbarsten Gestalten, und sind sie 
gar zu nichts bezeichnend so stelle ich mir zum wenigsten vor, der blaue Himmel 
sei der Ozean, und die hin und wider zerstreuten Wolkenmassen, Inseln. Dahin 
baue ich mir Hiitten, wohne dort mit meinem Madchen, und so dann weiter.*! 


Anyone familiar with Grillparzer’s diaries will know how seldom 
he records an indulgence in such idyllic musings. Self-castigation 
rather than self-indulgence was his habit, and his lapses into absent- 
mindedness became a source of dismay rather than of pleasure. On 
one occasion, when he realized that he had read through a passage of 
Boswell’s edition of Shakespeare with such complete absentminded- 
ness that nothing of what he had read remained in his memory,”* he 
commented : ““Wozu liest man aber, wenn die Spuren des Gelesenen 
so aus der Wurzel vergehen? Mein Leben war immer ein Traum, 
und zwar nicht, nach jenem griechischen Spruche, der eines Wach- 
enden, sondern in der Tat Eines der schlaft.”** August Sauer remarks, 
“Jenen griechischen Spruch konnte ich bisher nicht ermitteln,”’** but 
it is possible that Grillparzer was referring to some of the speculations 
of Heraclitus. A striking example of Grillparzer’s rejection of the 
escape into the waking dream is his contemptuous dismissal of 
Novalis: 


DaB die Deutschen diesem schaukelnden Traumen, dieser bild- und begrifflosen 
Ahnungsfahigkeit einen so hohen Wert beilegen, ist eben das Ungliick dieser 
Nation. . . . Sie glauben, das sei etwas ihrer Nation eigentiimliches, aber andre 
Volker kennen diesen Zustand auch, nur werden bei ihnen die Knaben endlich 
Manner. Ich spreche hier nicht als einer, dem dieser dumpf traumende Zustand 


20 Tagebiicher, I, 44, No. 89. 
21 [bid., I, 30, No. 15. 

22 [bid., III, 3, No. 1825. 

23 Idem. 

24 [bid., III, 379. 
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fremd ist, denn er ist der meine. Aber ich erkenne wenigstens, daB man sich 
aus ihm herausarbeiten mu8, wenn etwas geleistet werden soll. Monche und 
Klausner mégen “Hymnen an die Nacht” heraustonen, fiir tatige Menschen 
ist das Licht.*5 


There is no indication, however, that Grillparzer considered himself 
one of the “tatige Menschen” or that he believed that he himself was 
destined for “das Licht.” On the contrary, the self-contempt which 
he frequently lavished upon himself indicates that he had no confidence 
in his own destiny and that therefore he actually chose for himself 
darkness rather than light, not from absolute preference but from his 
own sense of impotence and unworthiness. Furthermore, he occa- 
sionally identified poetry (his summum bonum) with the dream, as 
in the following passage : 


Ich stelle mir oft die Wirkung der dramatischen Poesie wie einen Morgentraum, 
kurz vor dem Aufwachen vor wo angenehme Bilder um die Stirne gaukeln, uns 
mit Freude und Schmerz erfiillen, obschon (wenigstens bei mir) immer der 
Gedanke dazwischen komt, es ist ja doch alles nur ein Traum! Aber im 
nachsten Augenblicke taucht die kaum erwachte Klarheit wieder in die siBen 
Wellen unter und kommt nur jedesmal, wenn der Eindruck zu stark wird, 
wieder zum Vorschein.?¢ 


This vacillation between waking and dreaming was a well-defined 
trait in Grillparzer, and is occasionally mentioned in connection with 
his own dream-experiences. In a long diary entry*’ he records a com- 
plicated dream-within-a-dream, in which he envisioned a grandiose 
“Vorspiel” for Medea, then, still dreaming, dreamed that he had 
awakened and was discussing the matter with Schreyvogel. “Rasonirte 
auch mit einem scheinbar viel klarerem BewuBtsein tiber meinen 
Traum und Traume iiberhaupt, und das alles im Traum.”** When at 
last he actually did awaken, he felt characteristic doubt and discontent : 


Als ich aus diesem hochst lebhaften Traum erwachte, bemeisterten sich meiner 
zwei Empfindungen. Erstens kam mir mein wachender Zustand gegen den 
vorigen vor wie eine Zeichnung gegen ein Gemalde, ein neblichter Tag gegen 
einen sonnenhellen; dann hatte ich ein eigenes unangenehmes Gefiihl der Zeit- 


begranzung, da mir frither so vieles so im Flug, in so kurzer Zeit begegnet 
war.?9 


Another significant dream-experience, in which dream and reality 
struggled for predominance, is recorded with similar precision: 


Neulich, nachts, vor dem Einschlafen, als ich einem eifersiichtigen Zwist nach- 
dachte, den ich mit Katty gehabt hatte, stellte sich dieser mir unvermerkt nach 
und nach als eine verwickelte Schachpartie mit einem Abzugschach dar. Beide 
Vorstellungen hoben sich aber nicht wechselseitig auf, sondern ich dachte sie 
nebeneinander und untereinander auf die wunderbarste Weise fort, so daB bald 


25 Tagebiicher, II, 327, No. 1679. 
26 Jbid., I, 110, No. 240. 

27 Jbid., I, 359-60, No. 931. 

28 Idem. 

29 Idem. 
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eine bald die andere die Oberhand behielt, bis sich alles verwirrte und ich 
einschlief.®° 


Alker characterizes this dream as “Reaktion gegen die tyrannische 
Katti.”** The conclusion of the passage—Grillparzer’s escape from 
the problem into the oblivion of sleep—is again significant, and is 
reminiscent of a profoundly meaningful passage** in which Grill- 
parzer tells of lying one night in the nebulous state between waking 
and dreaming and of hearing the so-called passing bell, or Ziigen- 
glécklein, of his sudden access of emotion, as he remembers hearing 
the same bell while his father lay dying, of his sudden whim to pray, 
and of his drowsy inability to recall correctly even the words of the 
Ave Maria—the whole experience concluding with a surrender to 
sleep. Sometimes Grillparzer’s fears, which may represent subcon- 
scious wishes, rise to the surface in his dreams: 


Den 1. Juli d. J. traumte mir ich sei im Theater und meine Blanka werde 
ausgepfiffen. Ich hérte nur den ersten Akt, und unmdglich kann ich das Gefuhl 
beschreiben, das mich beim Iten Pfiff ergriff. Ich wachte dariiber auf und 
stellte nun halbwachend Betrachtungen an, indem ich mich damit trdstete, es 
konne nicht mein Stiick gewesen sein, da ich es noch unvollendet im Schranke 
liegen habe.*5 


Obviously no dramatist wishes to see his plays hissed off the stage; 
but Grillparzer, with his innate fear of failure and his stubborn avoid- 
ance of fulfillment, perhaps felt subconsciously that such an event 
would solve once and for all his problems as a poet by rendering the 
continuation of his struggle futile and therefore unnecessary.** Some- 
times, on the other hand, emotions generated in dreams pass over 
into reality, as in the following brief but fascinating observation : 


Neulich traumte mir von einem niedrigen, eigenniitzigen Streiche, den mir * * * 
spielte, und der mich tief verletzte—Friih Morgens, als ich noch im Bette lag, 
kam er selbst zu mir ins Zimmer. Ich kann den HaB nicht beschreiben, den ich, 
noch vom Traume her, gegen ihn fihlte. Ich konnte ihn kaum ansehen. Wie 
absurd! Freilich lag dies getraumte Unbild nicht ganz auBer des Mannes 
Charakter im Wachen !*5 


This final comment indicates again Grillparzer’s sense of the con- 
cealed truth present in the dream. 

So intermingled did the states of waking and sleeping become in 
Grillparzer’s consciousness that he once records having dreamed an 
actual dream while walking, and comments: 


DaB nun dieser Traum—denn fiir das muB ich es halten—im Gehen sich ergab, 
ist das Wunderliche. Sonst ist mir eine Art Traumen oder Entstehen von 


30 Tagebiicher, I, 358, No. 926. 

81 Alker, op. cit., p. 144. 

32 MS gag 366, No. 803. 

38 [bid., I, 24, No. 47. 

34 Cf. Alker, Py cit, p. 115: “Und der Traum brachte sinnvolle Wunscher- 
fillung—so sinnlos sie auch im ersten Augenblick erscheinen mag.” 

35 Tagebiicher, I, 318, No. 841. 
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unwillkirlichen Bildern besonders abends, vom Lesen ermiidet, nichts Seltenes ; 
aber im Gehen und mit dieser die Wirklichkeit liigenden Starke ist er mir noch 
nie vorgekommen.*® 


Here the emphasis is on the image evoked by the dream rather than 
on its emotional content, but the implication is plain that Grillparzer 
has attained a delicately balanced suspension between the two states.** 

Grillparzer found reality unsatisfying but not unendurable. Several 
members of his family—notably his mother and two of his brothers— 
apparently found reality too terrible to bear, and took refuge in the 
only possible escapes from it: insanity and death. But Grillparzer, 
embittered and frustrated, chose to live his life to the end, even though 
he realized with tragic clarity that its potentialities would remain 
forever unfulfilled ; they too had passed into the world of dreams, and 
were therefore ever present yet ever unattainable. 


Baylor University 


36 Tagebiicher, V, 236, No. 4071. 

87 Cf. Alker, op. cit., p. 146: “Der Wachtraum in Tatzmannzdorf [1852] 
zeigt unzweideutig an, daB nun das UnterbewuBte dauernd den Wellenspiegel 
des bewuBten Lebens erreicht haben muBte, und auch das sich nun Poesie und 
Realitat auf sonderbare Weise zu vereinigen begannen.” 








MONTAIGNE, HISTORIEN DE SA VIE PUBLIQUE 


Par Guy DESGRANGES 


L’histoire de la vie publique de Montaigne a souvent été refaite 
depuis l’ouvrage si peu satisfaisant de Griin.’ Des biographies comme 
celles de Bonnefon,? de Plattard,* de Barrére* et surtout celle de F. 
Strowski: Montaigne, sa vie publique et privée (1938) lui accordent 
une place importante. Des articles comme ceux de La Rouxiére,® de 
Voizard® font une utile mise au point de questions débattues. Mais 
histoire objective de l’expérience politique de Montaigne ne nous 
apprend rien sur |l’attitude de Montaigne lui-méme 4 |’égard de cette 
expérience. De quelle maniére Montaigne considére-t-il sa vie poli- 
tique? Comment nous la raconte-t-il? Quelle est sa véracité comme 
autobiographe? A 1|’étude historique de Montaigne homme politique, 
il faut ajouter une étude psychologique et littéraire de Montaigne 
historien de sa vie publique. 

Ce qui frappe tout d’abord, c’est le petit nombre de renseignements 
objectifs sur sa vie publique que contiennent les Essais. Si le chapitre 
X du Livre III comporte un nombre relativement important de 
références 4 la mairie de Bordeaux, surtout en ce qui concerne les 
conditions de l’élection, rien ne nous renseigne sur les activités de 
Montaigne magistrat; une simple phrase (II, 12)’ nous dit qu'il 
obtint l’ordre de Saint Michel, une seule, également, qu’il négocia 
entre les princes (III, 1)* sans préciser, une autre enfin qu’il alla aux 
fameux Etats de Blois (édition 1595, I, 14).° Trés peu de chose donc, 
et rien de précis sur les faits. Par contre, de nombreuses analyses sur 
les attitudes, les comportements ou les “postures d’ame” de Mon- 
taigne : son attitude dans les guerres civiles (II, 15),*° 4 la Cour (II, 
17),"" & ’égard des princes (ibid.),!* envers les grands (ibid.) ;** sa 
conduite envers les partis,’* comme maire.*® 


1A. Griin, La Vie publique de Montaigne (Paris, 1856). 
- 2 Pierre Bonnefon, Michel de Montaigne, Phomme et lauvre (Bordeaux, 

93). 

8 Jean Plattard, Montaigne et son temps (Paris, 1933). 

* Pierre Barrére, Montaigne, gentilhomme francais (Bordeaux, 1940). 

5J. de la Rouxiére, “Montaigne, fonctionnaire mécontent,” Revue de la 
Renaissance, XII (1911) 176-79. 

6 Et. Voizard, “Les Relations de Michel de Montaigne avec la Cour,” RHL, I 
(1894), 446-50. 

7 Pierre Villey, Essais, II, 355. L’édition des Essais citée dans cet article est 
celle de Pierre Villey (Paris, 1922-23), 3 volumes. 

8 Jbid., III, 8. 

® [bid., I, 72. 

10 {bid., II, 387. 

11 Jbid., II, 415 et sq. 

12 [bid., II, 416. 

18 [bid., II, 432. 

14 [bid., III, 12, 30. 

15 [bid., III, 295, 299. 
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N’oublions pas que les Essais ne sont pas une chronique des faits 
et gestes de Montaigne, mais avant tout l’histoire d’une pensée et 
d’une conscience: livre subjectif, ou la réflexion importe plus que la 
narration. Pourtant, d’autres raisons expliquent peut-étre, en ce qui 
concerne la vie publique de Montaigne, ce manque de proportion entre 
sa discrétion a l’égard de sa conduite politique et l’abondance des 
réflexions qu’elle lui suggére. 

Tout d’abord Montaigne, d’une certaine maniére, était tenu a la 
prudence et a la discrétion. Dans une Guyenne si fortement divisée, 
avec des ligueurs et des huguenots fanatiquement hostiles, il n’aurait 
point été sage pour lui de donner une trop grande publicité a ses 
activités politiques et aux missions 4 lui confiées par le gouvernement 
royal. Déja sa modération était suspecte aux deux partis: “Je fus 
pelaudé 4 toutes mains: au Gibelin j’étais Guelphe, au Guelphe, 
Gibelin.’”** De plus, nombre de ces missions furent secrétes, essais de 
médiation ou de rapprochements entre les princes, qui pouvaient peut- 
étre un jour étre repris et conduits 4 bonne fin. Si l’on a confiance en 
Montaigne, c’est qu’on le sait homme a garder un secret : “Ce quia esté 
fié 4 mon silence, je le céle religieusement” (III, 1).?" La prudence per- 
sonnelle d’une part, la nécessité politique de l’autre, expliquent donc 
cette discrétion. Mais nous découvrons aussi, dans les Essais ou le 
Journal, plus qu’une discrétion, aprés tout justifiable: des confusions, 
qui ne sont pas toutes dues 4 une mauvaise mémoire, des erreurs dont 
certaines semblent bien volontaires—et révélatrices d’arriére-pensées. 

D’abord Montaigne se montre soucieux de faire croire a l’ancienneté 
de sa noblesse. Dans I’Essai sur la Gloire (II, 16) il dit avec une 
certaine négligence “Et les miens se sont autrefois surnommés 
Eyquem.”** En fait, cet “autrefois” n’est pas si loin dans le passé 
puisque notre philosophe est le premier 4 avoir supprimé le nom 
d’Eyquem de sa signature. Dans 1l’Essai sur la Vanité (III, 9) 
Montaigne dit de sa terre : “c’est le lieu de ma naissance et de la plupart 
de mes ancestres: ils y ont mis leur affection et leur nom.’** Double 
contre-vérité: son pére fut le seul de ses ancétres qui naquit 4 Mon- 
taigne, et les autres ascendants, s’ils y mirent leur affection n’y porté- 
rent certainement pas leur nom: c’est la terre qui donna son nom 4 la 
famille, non la famille 4 la terre. Le témoignage de de Thou est 
formel: “Michael Montanus; in montibus Petrocoriorum, a quibus 
nobile familia nomen ita dictus.”*° Montaigne se montre fort intéressé 
a recueillir la considération attachée a l’ancienneté d’une famille noble. 
Il n’oublie pas de nous faire connaitre les armoiries de sa maison: 
“Je porte d’argent semé de trefles d’or, a une pate de Lyon de mesure, 

16 Villey, III. 350. 

17 [bid., III, 12. 

18 Cf. Villey, II, 602. 

19 Cf. Villey, III, 250. 


20 Jacques A. de Thou, Histoire universelle (Bale, 1742), Livre CIV sur 
l'année 1592. 
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armée de gueules, mise en face” (I, 46).2* En voyage, 4 Augsbourg, 
il prend plaisir 4 se faire passer pour un grand seigneur. 


Ils [les bourguemestres] nous prindrent pour barons et chevaliers. Monsieur de 
Montaigne, pour aucunes raisons, avoit voulu qu’on s’y contrefit, et qu’on ne 
dict pas leurs conditions; et se promena seul tout le long du jour par la ville: il 
croit que cela mesme suvit a les faire honorer davantage. C’est un honneur que 
toutes les villes d’Allemaigne leur ont faict.?? 


Et 4 Plombiéres, comme 4 Augsbourg, Montaigne fit cadeau 4 son 
hotesse d’un écusson de ses armes. C’était, parait-il, l’usage en Alle- 
magne. Ce ne |’était pas en Italie. Montaigne l’y introduisit. Il écrit 
des bains Della Villa, prés de Lucques: 


Je lui dis encore [a I’hételier] que je voulais commencer a établir dans ce lieu 
la coutume observée dans les bains les plus fameux de l|’Europe, ot les personnes 
de quelque rang laissent leurs armes pour témoigner I’obligation qu’ils ont a ces 
eaux ; il m’en remercia beaucoup pour la Seigneurie.?% 


Son hdéte de Pise recut le méme cadeau, aprés avoir reconnu sous 
serment que le don était 4 la maison, non a la personne, et que les 
armoiries resteraient en place, quel que fat dans l’avenir le propri- 
étaire de l’immeuble.** 

A vrai dire, il y a chez Montaigne un préjugé nobiliaire, que les 
origines juives de sa mére renforgaient sans doute. Pour lui, la vraie 
noblesse est celle de “robe courte,” non celle de robe longue. II parle 
avec ironie du “Quatriesme Etat” en I, 23.%° 


21 Villey, I, 355. 

22 Michel de Montaigne, Journal de Voyage (Paris: Rat, 1942), p. 44. 

28 [bid., p. 176. 

24 Cf. Journal, p. 210. 

25 La constitution de la bourgeoisie d’offices en classe distincte de la bour- 
geoisie marchande apparait nettement dans la premiére moitié du XVIe siécle, si 
nettement que les actes officiels l’enregistrent en termes exprés. Aux Etats 
Généraux de 1558 les deputés du royaume se présentent groupés en 4 ordres: 
le clergé, la noblesse, et au lieu de l’ancien tiers état, d’une part la “magistra- 
ture,” d’autre part les représentants des villes. L’impression produite sur les 
contemporains atteste la grande signification sociale d'un tel fait. Des _poétes 
comme Du Bellay, des jurisconsultes comme l’Hospital, célébrérent la naissance 
du nouvel ordre. D’autres, comme Montaigne, s’en gaussérent. Cf. Lucien Romier, 
Le Royaume de Cathérine de Médicis (Paris, 1926), II, 22-23. Bien des bourgeois 
de robe entrent du reste dans la noblesse, par mariage, acquisition d’une fief par 
contrat (ainsi fit le pére de Montaigne), ou octroi par le roi d’un titre patenté. 
Et les anciens gentilshommes regardent avec mépris ces roturiers parvenus qui 
pénétrent dans leur rangs. Pierre de Mareuil annoncant 4 son cousin Lanssac la 
création d’une Cour des Aides 4 Perigueux en 1554 (celle précisément ot: cette 
année-la, Montaigne héritait de la charge qu’y avait sachetée son pere), notait: 
“La noblesse avant qu'il soit trente ans, s’en sentira.” Aux Etats de Languedoc 
en 1559 il fut décidé que les barons ne pourraient plus se faire représenter que 
par des “gentilshommes de race et de robe courte.” Et l’année suivante, 4 Orléans, 
les députés de la noblesse priérent le Roi de sévir contre ceux qu’ils apyelaient 
des usurpateurs: ils demandérent la révision des titres et la déchéance de tout 
privilége qui ne serait point justifié par des lettres patentes ou une possession 
datant de quatre générations, conformément a la coutume de Normandie. Telles 
sont les causes historiques générales de cette sensibilité, de cette susceptibilité 
nobiliaire de Montaigne. Cf. Bulletin de la Société Historique et Archeologique 
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Il va méme jusqu’a nous donner |’impression qu'il n’a jamais été 
magistrat. Au Livre II, chapitre 17 des Essais,** les éditions antéri- 
eures a la mairie de Montaigne portent: “Je n’ai jamais eu en 
maniement que mes affaires.” Dans l’édition de 1588, postérieure a 
la mairie, “jamais” devient “jamais guéres.” Enfin dans |’exemplaire 
de Bordeaux, postérieur 4 1588, nous pouvons lire “Je n’ay eu guéres 
en maniement que mes affaires.” Ainsi Montaigne ne compte que sa 
mairie (qui impliquait des responsabilités militaires) et passe sous 
silence sa judicature au Parlement. Ailleurs (III, 1, texte de 1588), 
il dit que si on lui commandait de prendre la “charge de Palais et des 
plaids,” il répondrait “Je n’y entends rien,” laissant supposer qu’il 
n’a aucune expérience du métier de juge. La seule allusion explicite 
que Montaigne ait faite 4 ses années de Parlement n’est pas dans 
les Essais, mais dans l’inscription de 1571, de la Tour de Montaigne, 
alors qu’il vient de quitter le Palais: “Michel de Montaigne... . 
excédé (pertaesus) de la servitude de la cour, du parlement et des 
charges publiques.” Mais “la cour” semble bien 1a pour masquer “le 
Parlement,” et marquer le Gentilhomme. 

S’il se sent honteux de sa noblesse de robe, Montaigne, au contraire, 
admire la noblesse guerriére, celle qui pratique la vaillance, “le 
premier degré des vertus. La forme propre, et seule, et essentielle, de 
noblesse en France, c’est la vocation militaire” (II, 7)*": celle pré- 
cisément que sa noblesse de fraiche date lui interdit d’embrasser. Le 
“courtisan” idéal, selon Balthasar Castiglione, devait, de méme, étre 
gentilhomme et de noble race, et sa principale et vraie profession 
devait étre celle des armes.** Montaigne regrette d’autant plus vive- 
ment de ne pas appartenir a la noblesse militaire que c’est sans doute 
sa qualité de robin qui empécha ce jeune provincial avide de “se 
pousser,” d’avoir accés aux grandes charges politiques. La Reine- 
Mére, Catherine de Médicis, s’opposait en effet 4 l’introduction de 
magistrats dans les conseils du gouvernement, et leur préférait les 
hommes de guerre. Un jour que son fils préféré, le Duc d’Anjou, lui 
demandait, en 1570, d’introduire au Conseil l’un des plus anciens 
serviteurs de la couronne, magistrat et diplomate, Catherine lui 
répondit par cette confidence : 


I ne faut point remplir le Conseil du Roy de gens de robe longue, d’autant qu’ils 
ne font que gater tout et vouloir assujettir tout par leurs argumens, eloquence et 
scavoir, qui les rend si arrogans et presomptueux qu’ils veulent estre seuls crus 
en leurs opinions. Il vaut mieux y mettre des capitaines, qui n’ont que la raison 


du Périgord, XXXII (1905), 309-10; Histoire du Languedoc, ed. Privat, XI 


(1893), 327; G. Picot, Histoire des Etats Généraux, II (1888), 276; textes 
commentés dans Romier, op. cit., I, 186-87. 

26 Villey, II,-425. 

27 Jbid., II, 73. 

28 B. Castiglione, Le Courtisan, traduction francaise per G. Chappuys (Lyon, 
1585), cité par Magendie, La Politesse mondaine, I, 308. L’ouvrage de Castig- 
lione, traduit ou imité, constitua, on le sait, le code du savoir-vivre de la société 
francaise de la fin du XVI¢ et du début du XVIIE siécle. 
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naturelle, non fardée de lettres ni d’opiniatreté, et qui les fait au moins venir au 
point, a la discretion et opinion du Roy.?® 


Ce sentiment d’infériorité apparait dans la géne avec laquelle 
Montaigne parle, dans ses Essais, de ses expériences a la Cour. Il nous 
dit en effet, tant6t qu’il est fait pour la vie mondaine, tantot au con- 
traire que tout le détourne de la vie de cérémonie. Ecoutons ses contra- 
dictions. Dans I’Essai, III, 3,% il déclare qu'il n’est pas de ces 
“naturels particuliers, retirés et internes” qui sont mal 4a l’aise dans 
le monde et maladroits. Montaigne n’est pas un Rousseau. Sa forme 
essentielle est propre “a la communication et a la production.” II 
est “tout en dehors et en évidence nay 4 la société et a l’amitié.” Ce 
Gascon, vif et mobile, “‘n’est pas de sa complexion ennemy de I’agita- 
tion des cours.” Mais en méme temps il insiste tout au long du dernier 
livre des Essais sur le fait qu’il est un homme de “privauté” et de 
conversation qui se plait aux “confabulations privées,” ot chacun “se 
gouverne a sa mode” sans contrainte ni cérémonie. Et “ne sont 
aucunement de son gibier les occupations publiques” (III, 10).*? 

Montaigne a échoué a la Cour. Brantéme nous dit que ce provincial 
y garda toujours l’air des gens de robe longue et ne put jamais y faire 
figure de vrai cavalier. Mais dans les Essais, Montaigne veut faire de 
sa retraite une conversion philosophique et le signe d’une sagesse 
supérieure, au lieu qu’elle est en fait en grande partie la conséquence 
d’un échec personnel. Pour étre valable, son abandon du monde doit 
donc apparaitre comme le fruit d’un renoncement volontaire: aussi 
Montaigne laisse-t-il entendre 4 plusieurs reprises qu’il était tout 
aussi capable qu’un autre des plus hautes charges: “Toutes charges 
importantes ne sont pas difficiles, j’estais préparé a m’y embesogner 
plus rudement un peu, s’il en eut esté grand besoin” (III, 10).** 

Pour peu qu’il l’eGt voulu, nous laisse-t-il entendre, il eit mieux 
fait. Mais, en fait, Montaigne, embarrassé par la médiocrité de ses 
origines, n’avait pas non plus la volonté de son ambition. Une certaine 
mollesse épicurienne de sa nature résistait en lui aux incitations du 
désir de parvenir, 4 l’exemple de ses amis, et 4 la lecture des Anciens. 
Il n’aura jamais, malgré tout, les déceptions violentes ni les retours 
brusques et excessifs des ambitieux nés. Les efforts apres et continus 
ne sont pas son fait. Il n’est ni un Retz ni un Richelieu. L’ambition 
politique reste chez lui plus le jeu d’une imagination méridionale, et 
la curiosité d’un esprit aventureux, que |’élan profond d’un tempéra- 
ment. Sa paresse paralyse donc son ambition. Mais de sa paresse il 
fait une philosophie. Pour réussir dans le monde, il faut se plier aux 


29 Confidence rapportée par le Duc d’Anjou a son secrétaire du Haillan. 
Lettre de du Haillan a l’évéque de Dax, 1570, 19 décembre, Villers-Cotterets, 
publiée par P. Bonnefon dans la RHL, XV (1908), 666. 

80 Villey, III, 52. 

31 C’est a dire a “se manifester.” 

82 Villey, III, 319. 


83 Idem 
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réglementations de la société, qui reposent sur des prestiges physiques 
qui parlent aux sens: pures apparences, mais combien puissantes. 


Les sens sont nos propres et premiers juges qui n’apercoivent les choses que par 
les accidents externes; et n’est merveille si, en toutes les pieces du service de 
nostre société, il y a un si perpetue! et universel meslange de cérémonies et 
apparences superficielles: si que la meilleure et plus effectuelle part des polices 
consiste en cela. C’est toujours a l"homme que nous avons affaire, duquel la con- 
dition est merveilleusement corporelle (III, 8).%4 


Vanité, aux yeux du philosophe, qu’une excellence ainsi fondée sur 
des attributs aussi grossiérement physiques. Malheureusement, le 
philosophe est d’une “taille un peu au dessous de la moyenne” et “ce 
défaut n’a pas seulement de la laideur, mais encore de l’incommodité 
a ceux mesmement qui ont des commandements et des charges: car 
l’autorité que donne une belle présence et majesté corporelle en est a 
dire” (II, 17).** L’homme apparait, derriére ce portrait du sage 
qu’édifie Montaigne dans les Essais: homme et les regrets qu’il 
éprouve de cette disgrace irréparable qu’est sa petitesse: nouvelle 
infériorité qui s’ajoute 4 celle des origines. 

A vrai dire, dans sa “librairie,”” Montaigne a tendance 4 idéaliser 
les motifs de sa retraite et de son détachement: la figure du sage, qui 
est “pertaesus aulici officii,” est parfois un peu bien élaborée. II ne 
s’agit plus ici d’une erreur volontaire portant sur un détail bio- 
graphique, mais bien d’une interprétation d’ensemble contraire 4 la 
réalité. Ce Socrate Frangais dont Strowski, d’aprés les Essais, nous 
raconte la conquéte de la sagesse, aurait-il existé si le roi l’avait chargé 
d’une mission politique importante et durable lors de ses séjours inté- 
ressés 4 la Cour? Derriére les fausses humilités** se cache une certaine 
satisfaction, ou, si l’on veut, un certain plaisir de coquetterie morale, 
a reconnaitre—et 4 nous faire savoir—que le philosophe a tenu bon 
dans l’épreuve des responsabilités politiques qu’il a dai assumer comme 
maire de Bordeaux, que sa résistance physique et son caractére ont 
été a la hauteur des événements. II a la “satisfaction,” dit Sainte- 
Beuve, “de sentir qu’il avait eu quelque tenue contre la fortune et qu’il 
fallait un plus grand choc que cela pour lui faire perdre les argons.””** 
Ajoutons: une certaine satisfaction aussi a le faire savoir a ses lec- 
teurs. Ils seront ainsi, pense Montaigne, définitivement persuadés que 
sa sagesse n’est pas faiblesse d’humaniste inapte a l’action, mais con- 
quéte de la liberté intérieure par un esprit fort, capable de faire face a 
une situation critique. 


84 Villey, III, 195. 

85 Jbid., II, 420. “En est a dire”—y fait défaut. 

86 Cf. cet aveu bien insincére “pour venir a mon particulier, il est bien difficile, 
ce me semble, que aucun autre n’estime moins que ce que je m’estime.” Essais, 
II, 17; Villey, II, 613. 

87 Cf. Sainte-Beuve, “Montaigne, Maire de Bordeaux,” Nouveaux Lundis, 
VI (Paris, 1878), 259. 
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Prudence et nécessité politiques, préjugé nobiliaire et conscience 
d’une certaine infériorité sociale, volunté de cohérence dans |’image 
du sage sous laquelle il veut apparaitre a son lecteur, coquetterie 
morale, telles sont donc les causes des transformations que Montaigne 
fait subir a la réalité de ses origines sociales, de sa vie professionnelle, 
de ses ambitions et de son expérience politiques. 


University of Minnesota 

















SUR UN MOTIF LITTERAIRE 
Par MarceL FRANCON 


Parmi les Derniéres chansons de Louis Bouilhet, une piéce’ retient 
l’attention : “L’amour noir”: Vulcain, jaloux des amours de Vénus et 


de Mars, 


jara.... 
Que sa vengeance atroce et fatale 4 connaitre 
Ecraserait d’un coup l'enfant encore 4a naitre. . 


Un faune avait emporté dans sa grotte l’enfant de l’adultére et 
répétait : 
“O mon fils adoré, si tu sortais d'ici! . . . 


Si tu quittais nos bois! . . . reste sous nos bois sombres, 
Oia les pins sourcilleux te couvrent de leurs ombres!” 


Mais, “une nuit que le faune dormait,” l'enfant, attiré par “un 
bruit profond qui venait de la terre,” arriva 4 une caverne ou se 
trouvaient 


Vingt géants soucieux qui portaient a leur front 
Un ceil, comme la lune, immobile et tout rond. . . . 


A la vue de l’enfant, les Cyclopes interrompirent leur travail et 
Vulcain parut: 


Il prit l'enfant divin ... 

Et frémit, au dedans, d’une douleur amére .. . 
“Insensé!” cria-t-il en le poussant plus fort, 

“Tu n’es pas assez Dieu pour affronter la mort! . . . 
Alors, l'enfant en main—sourd aux plaintes frivoles— 
Comme un frondeur grégeois dans des laniéres molles 
Fait tourner une pierre a l’entour de son front, 

Il décrivit dans l’ombre un formidable rond, 

Et, parmi les torrents de lave incendiaire, 

Le précipita nu, la téte la premiére. 


Ce récit suggére l’idée de le comparer a celui de Victor Hugo ou 
le romancier a représenté Quasimodo, ce borgne, ce géant, “cette 
espéce de cyclope”? paraissant sur le seuil de la chapelle. On se 
rappelle aussi la colére du sonneur des cloches de Notre-Dame et 
comment ce dernier punit Jehan Frollo de son audace: “On vit 
Quasimodo debout sur le parapet de la galerie, qui d’une seule main 
tenait l’écolier par les pieds, en le faisant tourner sur l’abime comme 
une fronde.”* 


1 ——— chansons ..., avec une préface de G, Flaubert (Paris, 1872), 
pp. 139-58. 

2 I’CEuvre de Victor Hugo, par M. Levaillant (Paris, 1931), p. 156 (Livre 
II*¢, ch. VI de Notre-Dame de Paris). 

8 Ibid., p. 185 (Livre X¢, ch. IV). 
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Et, si nous ajoutons qu’avant de lancer Jehan Frollo dans le vide, 
Quasimodo avait désarmé et déshabillé l’enfant qui, alors, “faible et 
nu,” ne put achever la chanson populaire qu’il avait commencé de 
chanter, le détail de Bouilhet: Le précipita nu vient confirmer notre 
rapprochement. L. Letellier* a relevé l’influence profonde de Victor 
Hugo sur Bouilhet : ““Métaphores, antithéses, sujets méme, rappellent 
souvent Victor Hugo.” Et Flaubert® a dit quel enthousiasme pour la 
littérature avaient les éléves du collégé de Rouen ot Bouilhet avait 
été son camarade: “quels élans vers la grandeur! quel respect des 
maitres! comme on admirait Victor Hugo!” Letellier* a noté que, 
“pendant son année de seconde,” Bouilhet avait beaucoup lu. Celui-ci 
a, lui-méme, confié: ““Fureur de lecture: je dévore tout Walter Scott, 
je lis la Peau de Chagrin, puis Notre-Dame de Paris et les Orientales.” 
Mais, si l’influence de Victor Hugo sur Bouilhet est, ainsi, trés 
marquée, il est, en outre, curieux de chercher l’origine du motif 
littéraire que Bouilhet a trouvé dans Notre-Dame de Paris. I1 semble 
que ce soit 4 Rabelais que Victor Hugo’ ait emprunté l'image du 
géant brandissant un corps comme une arme. Rabelais a, en effet, 
décrit la lutte de Pantagruel avec Loup-Garou, puis avec les géants 
dont ce dernier était le capitaine: “Lorsque approcher les veid 
Pantagruel, print Loupgarou par les deux piedz, et son corps leva 
comme une picque en l’aer... .’”* 

Dans I’édition variorum, ce chapitre XXIX du Livre II est illustré 
d’une gravure représentant Pantagruel tenant Loup-Garou par les 
pieds et se servant du corps du géant comme d’une massue. L’influence 
de Rabelais sur V. Hugo a été souvent remarquée.*® Bouilhet lisait 

* Louis Bouilhet, 1821-1869: Sa vie et ses euvres (Rouen, 1919), p. 236. 

5 Derniéres chansons, p. 8. 

6 Op. cit., p. 26; cf. aussi p. 37. 

7M. Levaillant (op. cit., p. 569, n. du vers 1148 de Eviradnus) croit qu'il est 
possible que V. Hugo ait pris ce motif a I’Arioste; mais, dans le chant XXIV du 
Roland Furieux, il n’y a que deux vers qui se rapportent a ce trait: 

Per una gamba il grave tronco prese 

e quello usd per mazza adosso al resto. 
En outre, Al. Cioranescu (L’Arioste en France [Paris, 1938], II, 188) prétend 
que, si les romantiques connurent I’Arioste, “leur admiration . . . ne laisse jamais 
d’autre trace dans leur esprit ou dans leurs ouvrages.” 

8 (Euvres de Rabelais, éd. variorum (Paris, 1823), IV, 80. Rabelais avait 
comparé les pointes de diamant de la massue de Loup-Garou a “la plus grande 
cloche de Nostre Dame de Paris” (ibid., IV, 73). Il semble bien que, pour écrire 
son roman, Victor Hugo n’ait pas pu ne pas se souvenir du roman ott Rabelais 
contait les exploits des géants Gargantua et Pantagruel, leurs aventures, et, en 


particulier, le rapt des cloches de Notre-Dame. 
®G. Lote, La Vie et l’aeuvre de Francois Rabelais (Aix-Paris, 1938), p. 536. 
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“continuellement” le Chinonais, dit Flaubert’® qui, lui aussi, était un 
grand admirateur™ de l’auteur de Pantagruel. 


Harvard University 


10 Derniéres chansons, p. 30. 

11 Salammb6o, éd. R. Dumesnil (Paris, 1944), I, xxi, n. 1. Aprés L. Bertrand, 
Dumesnil répéte que la phrase “L’Afrique apporte toujours quelque chose de 
nouveau ... est la derniére du chapitre III du Livre V.” Elle se trouve, au con- 
traire, au ‘début du chapitre XVI de Gargantua. Ajoutens que, si Bouilhet a 
trouvé chez Victor Hugo les détails que nous avons relevés, il semble que, non 
seulement Lamartine, mais Flaubert lui-méme (cf. Salammbé, I, lxxxviii) ait 
subi l’influence de Rabelais, quoique Flaubert ait pu se souvenir aussi de Notre- 
Dame de Paris, pour décrire la lutte de Matho contre les Carthaginois. On sait, 
en outre, que V. Hugo, a employé le motif qui nous intéresse dans la Légende 
des Siécles et R. Morcay (La Renaissance [ Paris, 1933], I, 203) dit que le 
récit de la lutte de Pantagruel et de Loup-Garou ‘ ‘fait penser au duel de Roland 
et d’Olivier.” If y a donc des rapprochements qui s’imposent entre le chapitre 
XXIX de Pantagruel et la Légende ; mais le duel de Roland a sa source dans le 
résumé, par Jubinal, de Girard de Vienne. Cf. édit. P. Berret de la Légende 
(Paris, 1920), I, 155-59. 








SAINT EXUPERY, ARTIST AND HUMANIST 


By Puivie A. WapswortH 


The heroic death of Saint Exupéry in 1944 seemed to have cut 
short the literary career of one of France’s most gifted writers. His 
admirers throughout the world, especially in his native France and 
in the United States where he was widely respected as a spokesman 
of French culture and ideals, mourned the loss of this knight of the 
air, this champion of human freedom. With the passing of the years 
he was in danger of being classified as a member of a departed genera- 
tion. Then, in the spring of 1948, the publication of Citadelle (now 
called in English The Wisdom of the Sands)* showed at once that 
his pen had never lost its vigor, that he was deeply aware of problems 
tormenting the world in wartime, that indeed he seemed to sense 
those of the years to follow. This posthumous volume, with its pene- 
trating reflections on class conflict, on collectivism, on comradeship, 
on the nobility of man, brings a timely message to a despairing world. 
Written over a period of eight years as a sort of literary testament, 
Citadelle is a vast unfinished edifice, extremely uneven in quality, 
often repetitious and sometimes boring; it will never be considered 
a literary masterpiece but rather the intimate journal of a profound 
and earnest thinker. Speaking through the lips of a desert chieftain, 
Saint Exupéry here sets forth his moral outlook more completely and 
more eloquently than in any of his earlier works. 

It is to be hoped that scholars and critics, with Citadelle to guide 
them, will turn to Saint Exupéry with new interest and understand- 
ing. Although widely admired he has often been misjudged—witness 
the charges of fascism leveled at Vol de nuit—and he has never been 
the subject of a major literary study. While still alive, he was, of 
course, discussed in numerous book reviews and magazine articles,’ 
and since his death not a few books have been devoted to him, most 
of them offering biographical data or personal tributes from friends. 
The special issue of Confluences* is perhaps the most rewarding; it 
contains some excellent essays on the man himself and on his literary 
accomplishment, but it scarcely constitutes an “étude d’ensemble.” 
One would like to know more about his education, about the reading 
that helped to shape his mind, about his methods of work, about his 
intentions or aspirations in each of his books, about his correspondence 
and contacts with other writers—in short, one would like to have a 
searching, critical study of his life and works which would reveal his 
true position in the literary tradition of his time. 

1 In the slightly abridged translation by Stuart Gilbert (New York, 1950). 

2 Most of these are listed by John R. Miller and Eliot G. Fay in French 


Review, XIX (March, 1946), 299-309. 
8 Numbers 12-14 (1947). 
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For it is a mistake to consider Saint Exupéry an independent 
author, immune to the forces which weigh upon the world of letters. 
In spite of his long career as an airplane pilot, in spite of his many 
years spent in foreign countries, he never became an exile. He re- 
mained French to the core, he stayed in step with his own generation, 
he was receptive to most of the literary and philosophical currents 
which have given direction to modern French literature. He was well 
trained in the humanities and in classical philosophy, and one senses— 
although the precise relationship is rather intangible—that he counted 
certain modern thinkers among his spiritual forebears: Barrés, Berg- 
son, on occasion even Maritain. But there are others to whom his 
indebtedness is more direct or more openly acknowledged. He himself 
has mentioned his boyhood readings in Hans Christian Andersen and 
Jules Verne, his adolescent enthusiasm for Balzac and Dostoevski, 
his favorite poets Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle, and Rilke, his admira- 
tion for Giraudoux.* Nietzsche, from whom he quotes in Courrier 
sud, is echoed again in those indomitable forgers of supermen, Riviére 
of Vol de nuit and the Arab king of Citadelle. Indeed the very form 
of Citadelle, if reminiscent of the Bible in its parables, sermons, and 
commandments, frequently suggests those discourses of a Persian sage 
to his people in Thus Spake Zarathustra. Elie Faure, an admirer and 
interpreter of Nietzsche, seems to have made a major contribution to 
Saint Exupéry’s ideas on art and aesthetics, and even to his vocabu- 
lary of symbols and images, as could be shown by a careful study of 
Les Constructeurs and La Danse sur le feu et l'eau. The influence of 
his friend André Gide—and Gide himself hinted at it in his preface 
to Vol de nuit—can often be felt in certain mannerisms of style, in his 
eternal probing of the question of human freedom, and in his austere 
moral code which finds happiness not in the satisfaction of desires 
but in the intensity of life that comes from struggling toward some 
distant goal. Some sentences of Citadelle, such as the exclamation 
“Mais je te parlerai de la ferveur” (p. 158), are clearly inspired by 
Gide’s Nourritures terrestres. Another voice, that of Pascal, rings out 
in this chorus despite the passing of three centuries; he is represented 
by several meditations on the “esprit de géométrie” (e.g., pp. 90-92), 
by paradoxes to show the relativity of justice (eg., p. 514), and 
by comments on the extremes of human strength and weakness: 
“Grandeur de I"homme et cependant sa petitesse car je le sais grand 
dans la foi et non dans l’orgueil de sa révolte” (p. 113). All these 
moralists, and doubtless others too, answered in some way the inner 
needs of Saint Exupéry and helped to make of him an eloquent com- 
mentator on the nature and destiny of man. 

Whether or not he kept abreast of modern philosophical trends, it 
is not surprising that, as a defender of human values, he has been 
acclaimed by the French Existentialists. In his manifesto “Qu’est-ce 


*“Books I Remember,” Harper's Bazaar (April, 1941), pp. 82, 123. 
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que la littérature?” Jean-Paul Sartre said of Malraux and Saint 
Exupéry, “they belong to our generation,” heralding the latter as an 
innovator in the literature of work or construction and grouping him 
with those who want “to change the world, not possess it.”* There 
are a number of similarities or chance meetings between the doctrine 
of Sartre and the creed of Saint Exupéry, notably in their conceptions 
of involvement and responsibility. To Saint Exupéry every man is a 
“noeud de relations” who participates in the working out of his own 
fate and that of all mankind. The formula which Existentialists have 
borrowed from Dostoevski, “Everyone is responsible for everything 
before everybody,” is an essential theme of Terre des hommes 
(“Chaque sentinelle est responsable de tout l’empire,” p. 210) and 
leads to many developments in Citadelle: the vigils of kings and 
shepherds, or the lyrical chapter (pp. 263-73) on the sentry who has 
fallen asleep at his post. 

The kinship of Pascal, Nietzsche, Gide, and Sartre with Saint 
Exupéry arises from the fact that they are intuitive, creative thinkers ; 
to express their convictions they have written works which are lit- 
erary masterpieces. Saint Exupéry was not a philosopher and never 
attempted to evolve a system; rather he was an artist whose special 
gift was to ponder and give new life to certain deeply felt moral 
problems. Without questioning his utter sincerity, it must be said that 
the problems are centuries old and that his solutions to them are far 
from unique. It would not be difficult to find their parallel or trace 
them back to various sources. But the point of departure of his 
thought, as of his art, lay deep within himself. It would seem desirable, 
above all, to study Saint Exupéry as a writer, as a reporter of life, as 
a craftsman of prose-poems that interpret his experience with extra- 
ordinary power and beauty. 

Citadelle is invaluable for this. A huge tapestry, woven across the 
years in hours of solitude and leisure, it incorporates every thread of 
his thought and serves as a mighty backdrop for his other works. His 
feelings, his opinions, his favorite themes, his characteristic figures 
of speech, all are to be found here, elaborated fully so that there can 
be no possible doubt of his meaning. Best of all, Citadelle is unfinished. 
With the exception of a few chapters which have been corrected and 
polished, it is still in a rough-draft form which displays the author’s 
entire and intimate expression of thought before being revised to 
meet his high artistic standards. In this respect it is very different 
from his other books, which underwent many successive refinements 
before their appearance in print. Saint Exupéry once explained his 
technique of composition in an interview with the American editor, 
Robert Van Gelder.* After finding an impression or perception which 
he wished to impart, he would first write a massive, inclusive draft, 


5 Les Temps modernes, II, No. 21 —_ 1947), 1622-23, 1640. 
® New York Times Book Review, January 19, 1941, p. 2. 
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setting down every word that came to him. Later, working like a 
sculptor, he would hew away all the unessentials, cross out para- 
graphs, condense pages into sentences, until nothing but the very 
kernel of his impression remained. Citadelle reached only the “état 
de gangue,” the crude ore state, to use one of his most cherished 
images. If this book lacks the nervous quality, the charged meanings, 
to which we are accustomed in Saint Exupéry, it has the merit of 
showing us the author, pen in hand, in the act of baring his soul on 
paper. 


The literary importance of Saint Exupéry has always been over- 
shadowed by the dramatic exploits of his own life. Too many critics 
have seen in him only the poet of adventure, the singer of stern 
discipline and joyous comradeship among pilots, or the bearer of a 
new view of the world as seen from an airplane speeding high above it. 
Every artist, to be sure, uses his own experience for creating his inter- 
pretation of life, but without necessarily identifying himself with the 
mere subject matter of his work. Saint Exupéry said repeatedly that 
his airplane was simply a tool in his hands and, as though to dispel 
the legend which had engulfed him, he wrote the five hundred pages 
of Citadelle without ever mentioning an airplane or an aviator. He 
once declared, “Ce n’est pas l’avion qui m’a amené au livre. Je pense 
que si j’avais été mineur, j’aurais cherché 4 puiser un enseignement 
sous la terre.”*’ There is no doubt of this; his heroes could have been 
miners, sailors, lawyers, as in Citadelle they are desert nomads, and 
his vision of life would still be the same. 

This vision remains remarkably consistent from one end of his 
work to the other, whether he is writing of pilots and their profession, 
the occupation of France in 1940, a fairy prince from another planet, 
or a desert caravan. His ideas grow and mature but without any 
change of direction ; they are expounded with more clarity and convic- 
tion in his later works, but they remain essentially the same ideas 
which have preoccupied him from the very start. The continuity of 
his intellectual development is paralleled by the progressive shaping 
of his artistic medium. Every reader has noticed the gradual dis- 
appearance of plot and traditional elements of fiction, from Courrier 
sud to Pilote de guerre, and their replacement by more and more 
reflection and abstract thought. Yet, if his only novels were Courrier 
sud and Vol de nuit, he always clung to certain devices of fiction: per- 
sonal experiences reénacted, illustrative anecdotes invented to support 
his thought, fanciful “contes philosophiques” (as in Le Petit Prince), 
allegorical characters and scenes (as in Citadelle). He had little 
interest in fiction as an art in itself; it soon became a servant of his 
mind, a vehicle to transmit the feelings and impressions which haunted 


7 Les Nouvelles littéraires, March 11, 1939, p. 3. 
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him and demanded utterance. It had already begun to play this role in 
his first novel, Courrier sud. 

The tenuous plot of Courrier sud is presented in brief, suggestive 
glimpses. In a half-dozen meetings, flashbacks, or letters, we learn of 
the ill-fated love affair between Geneviéve, who is married to a man 
she despises, and her childhood friend Jacques Bernis, now an airmail 
pilot. They run away together, find that they have little in common, 
and separate to go back to their former existences. Soon they both 
meet death, she from illness, he when his plane is shot down by a 
hostile African tribe. The interest of the novel arises not from these 
events but from the poetical interplay of two themes or ideas: two 
incompatible conceptions of happiness, that of the adventurer, with 
no ties but his work and his comrades of the air, and that of the 
“people back home,” rooted in tradition, clinging to their house, to 
their acre of land, to the tasks and joys of family life. In a penetrating 
article on the development of Saint Exupéry’s thought,* M. Jacques 
Fermaud has shown that this struggle between two truths, his need 
for a life of action and his nostalgia for a sheltered bourgeois existence, 
is the keynote of his works, the conflicting elements ultimately merg- 
ing to form the austere yet tender humanism to which he attained. 

The germ of his humanistic credo in Pilote de guerre and Citadelle 
can be seen already in the sermon listened to by Jacques Bernis in an 
hour of indecision when he seeks to give his life a meaning. This scene 
in Notre-Dame is the last small vestige of orthodox religion in an 
author who, in his later books, preaches Christian values without the 
aid of Christ and builds cathedrals to honor man instead of God. The 
dismissal of logic in Terre des hommes (“Qu’elle se débrouille pour 
rendre compte de la vie!”), the eloquent plea in favor of man’s spir- 
itual values in Pilote de guerre, the repeated attacks on deterministic 
reasoning in Citadelle, all can be traced back to these words spoken 
by a Catholic priest in Courrier sud: 


Et vous venez dresser contre moi votre misérable logique humaine! . . . Je suis 
erreur dans le calcul: je suis la vie. . . . Vos efforts vains de chaque jour: je 
leur donnerai un sens, j’en ferai une chose humaine. . . . De vos amours, séches, 
cruelles et désespérées . . . je ferai une chose humaine. . . . Je suis le seul qui 
puisse rendre l'homme a lui-méme . . . (pp. 139-43). 


Like the priest who identifies himself with Christ, Saint Exupéry will 
in Citadelle identify himself with a king who lovingly guides his 
people to a higher level of humanity. 

If Courrier sud foreshadows all of Saint Exupéry’s later thinking, it 
also marks the appearance of many characteristic themes, figures of 
speech, and evocative symbols which will grow and expand through- 
out his later volumes. Geneviéve, in the moving pages devoted to her 
girlhood, is the first in a long sequence of “jeunes filles,” grave, pure, 
fairylike, yet with the direct simplicity of a peasant. Here is the lone- 
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some sergeant stationed at a desert outpost who sees his lieutenant 
twice a year and who dreams of a girl in Tunis (pp. 210-15), the 
same sergeant who reappears in Terre des hommes (pp. 92-95), and 
who visits a prostitute in Citadelle (p. 188). Here is the image of the 
pearl diver (pp. 183, 202), symbolic of the seeker of adventure; in 
Vol de nuit (p. 152) the sunken treasure becomes a lost pilot whose 
body will be fished out of the night; and in Citadelle, on many occa- 
sions (e.g., pp. 448, 459), the image has a double significance: the 
quest for the pearl (or diamond) stands for the joy of work, no matter 
how humble if motivated by love, and the precious stone stands for 
material wealth which loses its value if split up and apportioned to all 
alike. The old family house in Courrier sud (pp. 180-86), with its 
creaking attic where children search for mysterious treasures, will 
often recur and will often again be compared to a sturdy ship which 
carries each generation as its passengers. It obsessed Saint Exupéry 
that this continuity could be broken by the untimely death of innocent 
children ; the loss of Geneviéve’s child is echoed in the drowned chil- 
dren of Vol de nuit (pp. 151-52), the author’s recollection in Pilote 
de guerre of how his younger brother died, the death of Ibrahim’s son 
in Citadelle (pp. 40-41), and frequent reflections on the bombardment 
of children in wartime. And how many sick children, relegated to the 
school infirmary, and how many schoolroom scenes are scattered 
through these books, beginning with Jacques’ preparation for his first 
flight with the mail (pp. 31-33) and the visit to his former professors 
at his lycée. 

These sweet memories of youth are perhaps the feature of Saint 
Exupéry’s work which will have the most enduring charrn for future 
readers. No one has surpassed him in suggesting poetically the excit- 
ing, intensely happy or tragic moments in the life of a growing boy. 
His understanding of boyish dreams and aspirations, his feeling for 
the fairyland of a “domaine mystérieux,” have caused him to be com- 
pared to Alain-Fournier, but there is this distinction that he never 
turned to childhood as an escape; for him the past was not another 
world but was still alive as part of his present. Saint Exupéry did not 
need to relive or recapture his childhood; his governess Paula, his 
sisters, their expiorations among the trees and flowers in the family 
grounds, the picture books and stories, the white piles of linen in 
closets, the sunlit rooms, the magic circle of lamplight in the evening— 
such memories remained fresh in his heart and expressed themselves 
constantly in his moral outlook. It is a recollection of childhood—of 
Christmas night—which symbolized for him the highest value of 
civilization, something to fight for and die for. The men of his squad- 
ron in Pilote de guerre “acceptaient, confusément, de mourir pour un 
certain gout des fétes de Noél.” Even in the hot desertland of Citadelle 
he could not dispense with Christmas and developed this theme anew. 
His description of the children smiling shyly as they open their pres- 
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ents (pp. 300-01) is one of the most beautiful passages in the book. 

He refused to turn into a “grown-up.” Between the boy and the 
man there was no cleavage, no metamorphosis ; he matured as a plant 
does, depending on its roots for nourishment. There are many anec- 
dotes which attest the eternal boyish side of his nature: his love of fun 
and pranks, his mania for gadgets and toys, his delight in performing 
card tricks, his feats as a hypnotist and graphologist. And if the man 
was still a boy, the boy was already a man. He began drawing gasoline 
motors and writing poetry as soon as he was old enough to use a 
pencil. He often awakened his family in the middle of the night, 
demanding that they listen to his latest poem, just as, many years later 
in New York, he would telephone to sleeping friends to read them 
passages from Terre des hommes or Pilote de guerre. The book which 
most frankly expresses his personality is of course Le Petit Prince, 
with its mixture of gaiety and melancholy, of childish fancy and the 
wisdom of age. 

The continuity of his life is reflected in his ideas and in the symbols 
which he uses to represent them. Just as his moral doctrine is one of 
becoming, of man realizing his potentialities, his favorite images are 
those which suggest growth or fulfillment. One thinks of the numerous 
allusions to mother and child and the umbilical cord which joins them, 
to the stages in the life cycle of insects, to the sculptor molding clay to 
fashion a statue, to the nails and planks which have no meaning until 
they are assembled to make a ship, to the stones which in the hands of 
an artist can become a cathedral. The stones of the cathedral, one of 
the main themes in the meditative chapters of Pilote de guerre, had 
been present in the author’s mind since 1939 or before (see his preface 
to Le Vent se léve, the French translation of Anne Lindbergh’s 
Listen! The Wind) and kept coming back in Citadelle where we see 
not only architects and builders but children lining up pebbles to 
create a city or a battle fleet (e.g., pp. 117, 255,426). A dominant place 
in the work of Saint Exupéry is held by the symbol of the seed and 
the plant or tree which grows from it. Already in Courrier sud the 
attic of the old house was like a “cosse préte a livrer son grain” (p. 
185)—suggesting both its inner treasure and the boys’ need to break 
away and find adventure far from home; already Jacques Bernis, 
alone at night in the Sahara, dreamed of his distant family, “ces 
tendresses lointaines, chaudes et couvertes par la nuit . . . comme des 
semences” (p. 59). In Terre des hommes one recalls the fruitful death 
of the old peasant woman, which has this commentary: “Chaque 
existence craque 4 son tour comme une cosse et livre ses graines” 
(p. 211). The justification for the death of soldiers sacrificed in the 
Spanish civil war is that they are seed sown for a future harvest : “On 
jette une poignée de grains pour les semailles” (p. 193). This is, of 
course, the same ray of faith to be found in Lettre 4 un étage (p. 70) 
or in Pilote de guerre: the dead of France, indeed France herself, are 
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merely dormant, like seed which must wait in the soil before it germi- 
nates. The symbol could stand for tradition or revolt, for love, for 
biological or spiritual survival ; and in Citadelle the seed and the tree 
came to be used unceasingly, as a sort of refrain, in connection with 
every phase of the author’s moral teachings. 

Images of becoming, they have in the hands of Saint Exupéry a 
wonderful versatility and mobility. They melt and blend together, they 
face one another and weave a graceful minuet, their very repetition 
and endless variation give these books a symphonic structure and 
sonority. The final chapters of Pilote de guerre are built around two 
of these metaphors—the sowing of seed and the erection of a cathedral 
—which echo one another in persistent, urgent tones. Similarly, the 
lyrical chapter where the pilot, back from his flight to Arras, has dinner 
with a farmer and his niece (Chapter 24) is essentially an elaboration 
on two concepts—the transformation of wheat into bread, and the 
transformation of oil into lamplight—which intermingle until they 
become one : “J’ai vu luire la lumiére du blé.” This technique of build- 
ing with symbols to reach a conclusion or to form a complex of ideas, 
used only rarely in Courrier sud, then somewhat more in Vol de nuit, 
became habitual in the later, more didactic volumes of Saint Exupéry. 
For his images are not picturesque adornments, rather they are a 
means of expression and a way of thought. 


A philosophy of construction, of creative activity, must of necessity 
be based on aesthetic principles. Whether they are builders of a 
cathedral, pilots establishing an airline, or peasants cultivating the soil, 
the heroes of Saint Exupéry do not merely perform the functions of 
which they are capable and serve the common good. As suggested by 
his formula “échange en plus grand que soi,” they are transferring 
their lives into objects or causes which endure and which have a 
higher value than any human life in itself. Just like the poet who con- 
sumes his life in composing poems, they are performing acts which 
have meaning and direction, they are artists at work. The difference 
between good and evil, for Saint Exupéry, is the difference between 
creative effort and inactivity, digging for the diamond rather than idly 
possessing it, living ardently as men rather than complacently as 
animals. This conception of man as a creative being is the key to his 
humanism, the unifying force which integrates his vision of life. 

When he speaks of man as a “noeud de relations,” when he says that 
“de toute chose le sens véritable est structure” (Citadelle, p. 178), 
he is clearly giving an ethical application to an idea born in the realm 
of aesthetics. It is impossible to appreciate the thought of Saint 
Exupéry without understanding his aspirations as an artist. A careful 
and honest craftsman, he was acutely conscious of the problems of his 
art—how to communicate his experience accurately and thus arrive 
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at the most persuasive expression of what he held to be true. Some of 
his reflections on the subject have survived, especially in Citadelle and 
in his preface to Le Vent se léve. As in the Pensées of Pascal, their 
central theme is the functioning of imagery, the evocative, magical 
power of words when arranged in certain orders or relationships. In 
the preface just mentioned he takes apart a line by Baudelaire to show 
that the individual words have, in themselves, little or no emotional 
quality ; the intense feeling which they impart arises from the way the 
poet has joined them together. The power of an image, he insists, “ne 
réside dans aucun des deux éléments que l’on associe . . . mais dans .. . 
l’attitude interne particuliére qu’une telle structure nous impose.” The 
distinction can be extended, of course, to the other arts—to the notes 
in a musical score, to the colors in an oil painting: “il n’est ni jaune ni 
vert ni rouge mais relations qui te saisissent au coeur” (Citadelle, 
p. 116). 

This rather obvious axiom is the starting-point for Saint Exupéry’s 
whole aesthetic doctrine. The art of persuasion, of winning over one’s 
audience, lies not in the logical exposition of an argument, but rather 
in certain mysteriously eloquent relationships which catch hold of the 
reader and entangle him. As he said, in connection with Le Vent se 
léve, “L’image est un acte qui, 4 son insu, noue le lecteur. On ne 
touche pas le lecteur, on l’envoute.” Throughout Citadelle (e.g., pp. 
179, 327, 351) he refers to images as traps to catch the reader. Like 
a fox trap, their effectiveness comes not from a spring or a rope alone 
but from the whole assembled mechanism, “un assemblage qui est 
création,” and which renders the reader powerless to resist. Like a 
trap, they must move invisibly and swiftly, for images—or poems or 
paintings or songs—are a means of conquest, an action on the reader. 
This is why the most serious, moralizing pages of Saint Exupéry are 
at the same time the most poetic. He sought to convince his readers 
not with logic but rather with all the resources of style and imagery 
which he could command. “TI s’agit non de t’expliquer ceci ou cela, ni 
méme de te le suggérer . . . mais de te faire devenir tel ou tel. . . . Une 
image .. . est une civilisation ot je t’enferme” (Citadelle, pp. 327-28). 
The artist imprisons his audience within his own vision of life. 

To Saint Exupéry the man of genius is a seer who has some truth 
to impart, a message to instill in his medium. “Car si je sculpte un 
visage, je m’échange en lui” (Citadelle, p. 314). A work of art is the 
mirror of the man who created it; it is his effort to interpret and order 
his experience. And the experience in itself does not matter; it 
acquires value only from the structure or relations which he has 
given to it. Since the artist puts himself into his works, he gives ex- 
pression to a single and whole view of life which by its very nature is 
incapable of confusion or disunity—‘“car ne pouvait étre ni confuse, ni 
contradictoire ni incertaine une attitude intérieure, une direction, un 
poids, une pente . . .” (Citadelle, p. 277). If a book or poem seems 
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obscure, if it fails to have a positive effect upon the reader, the fault 
comes not from the poet’s vision but from his professional incompe- 
tence, from “un mauvais travail dans l’usage des mots.” To Saint 
Exupéry the main problem of art was that of clarity—finding the right 
combination of words, the right images to communicate his impres- 
sions without falsification or ambiguity. 

How often, in his books, we can see the working of his mind, as he 
gropes for the accurate descriptive term, as he seeks out the metaphor 
or comparison which exactly conveys his feeling. His effectiveness as 
a teller of adventure tales arises from his precision in noting the almost 
intangible sensations—or lack of sensations—which are involved in a 
sense of comradeship, of fear, of fatigue, of thirst, of love. Sometimes 
the descriptive image which occurs to him is false and has to be 
abandoned ; once in Pilote de guerre (Chapter 10) he compares his 
pursued plane, with its trail of vapor, to a beautiful and much-sought 
woman who is wearing a gown with a train, but in Chapter 14 he 
rejects the image in disgust, calling it mere prettiness or make-believe, 
because it failed to correspond to his real experience in battle. Or 
again, an image suggests itself tentatively at first, and then is medi- 
tated, tested, better understood, and finally exploited with all its impli- 
cations in relation to other images and ideas. Upon his return from 
Arras he joins his comrades and feels a sensation of pleasure like that 
of a blind man stretching his hands toward a fire. Then, ten pages 
later : 


Je comprends mieux l'image de mon feu pour aveugle. Si l’aveugle marche vers 
le feu, c’est qu’est né en lui le besoin du feu. Le feu déja le gouverne. Si l’aveugle 
cherche le feu, c’est que déja il I’a trouvé. Ainsi le sculpteur tient déja sa 
création s'il pése vers la glaise. Nous, de méme. Nous ressentons la chaleur de 
nos liens: voila pourquoi nous sommes déja vainqueurs. 


The phrase “véhicule, voie et passage” which keeps ringing like a 
trumpet-call through the latter part of Citadelle has its origin in this 
hesitant insight of Pilote de guerre: “Je ne sais ce que vaut l'image 
qui me vient, mais je me dis: l’individu n’est qu’une route.” This 
method of thought, this self-interrogation to choose the expression or 
image which would reflect his innermost feeling, has always been 
characteristic of Saint Exupéry—even as early as Courrier sud, where 
Jacques Bernis in Notre-Dame said to himself: “Si je trouve une 
formule qui m’exprime . . . pour moi ce sera vrai” (p. 136)—and 
becomes more and more manifest in the introspective pages of Pilote de 
guerre and Citadelle. His quest for truth, for his truth (so similar to 
that of Descartes, with the criterion of clear and distinct ideas!) was 
at the same time a process of thinking and a process of expression or 
creation. As the statue echoes the sculptor, his formulas and images 
do more than serve as illustrations of his thought—they are his 
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thought. He could, of course, argue concepts of logic or ethics, he 
could construct syllogisms ; but his only way to arrive at truth was to 
express poetically, in terms of stones and cathedrals, seeds and fields 
of wheat, what he found within himself. 

What he found, of course, was an idealistic artist. His moral “‘doc- 
trine,” or reflections on man, revolve about his own creative activity. 
His thinking on comradeship, on justice, on war, on social inequalities, 
is engendered from, indeed is identical with, the principles and prac- 
tice of his art. Just as a poem is a “réseau de liens,” so is love, so is 
mankind when united in a common cause or in a civilization. Just as a 
statue works a miraculous change in the spectator, so has Fabien’s 
love changed his wife: “Riviére pense 4 la main de Fabien. . . . Cette 
main qui a caressé. . . . Cette main qui s’est posée sur un visage, et qui 
a changé ce visage. Cette main qui était miraculeuse” (Vol de nuit, 
p. 153). From the artist “exchanging himself,” suffering and perhaps 
dying to complete his masterpiece, from the cathedral builder or the 
airline pilot, it is a small step to the idea of France’s sacrifice in Pilote 
de guerre. The Arab king keeps insisting (e.g., pp. 291-93) that many 
bad sculptors must labor uselessly to give one man of genius the 
chance to create a beautiful statue; this is the necessary condition of 
art’s existence; many seeds must be sown for a few to germinate. 
Similarly, many individuals must be treated unjustly or cruelly if 
Man is to survive—“il importe de ne point fléchir . . . au cours d’une 
guerre sans merci qui est condition de la paix, abandonnant, sur le 
chemin, des morts qui sont condition de la vie, acceptant des renonce- 
ments qui sont condition de la féte, des paralysies de chrysalides qui 
sont condition des ailes . . .” (Citadelle, p. 499). Saint Exupéry’s con- 
ception of justice, much criticized by liberals and leftists, is not equal 
distribution of the world’s wealth but equal opportunity for all to sac- 
rifice themselves for an ideal. “Le poéte pille les greniers . . . mais il 
sert un poéme. J’use du sang des fils de l’empire pour construire des 
victoires. Mais je fonde un empire dont ils sont fils. Sculpture, arbre, 
poéme, empire? montre-moi qui tu sers. Car tu n’es que véhicule, voie 
et charroi .. .” (Citadelle, p. 457). But this attitude is not reactionary 
or aristocratic or militaristic—it is simply the conviction of a poet, of 
a believer in man’s creative capacities, of a man who himself lived and 
died for humanity. 

The gift of Saint Exupéry was that he saw no frontier between art 
and life, that he identified in his personality and in all his writing the 
artist, the thinker, and the man of action. His moral code, springing 
from the very process of creation, urges as a principle of action—in 
social relations, politics, or world affairs—the devotion and sacrifice 
of an artist to his statue, of a mother to her child, of a scientist to his 
laboratory, of a peasant to his farm, of a martyr to his church. All are 
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creative workers, all are servants of Man, all are honored alike by 
Saint Exupéry. In France’s great dynasty of artist-humanists—from 
Rabelais and Montaigne to the Existentialists of our own day and age 
—he will occupy a distinguished position as a fervent, poetic cham- 
pion of the dignity and nobility of mankind. 


Northwestern University 
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White Magic: An Introduction to the Folklore of Christian Legend. By C. 
Grant Loomis. Cambridge: The Medieval Academy of America, 1949. Pp. vi 
+ 250. $5.00; to members of the Academy, $4.00. 


Students of saints’ legends have been looking forward for some years to the 
appearance of Professor Loomis’ book. They have known that he was making 
a thorough study of the whole field, and now that the book has appeared they 
are not disappointed. The author has not attempted to cover the whole field of 
saints’ legends or of magic. His title, White Magic, serves to differentiate his 
study from treatments of black magic or demonology. But since the deeds of 
Christian saints are uniformly beneficent, his study actually does embrace 
practically the whole of the marvelous as it appears in Christian legend. He 
traces the growth of interest in the miraculous in these legends from almost 
nothing in the early centuries of the Christian era until it flourished in the late 
Middle Ages. 

This treatment of Christian legends will be of the greatest convenience to all 
students of magic. The arrangement of the material is logical and easily followed. 
The notes are likely to be the most important contribution of all, because for 
each motif mentioned in the text the author has brought together an exhaustive 
list of parallels not only from legends of other saints, but also from non- 
Christian sources. Up to the present time the tracing of any particular item in 
the life of a saint has been extremely difficult because of the enormous bulk of 
material that had to be examined. The folklorist in particular will be glad to 
make use of this extensive material. If no more had been done than the thorough 
exploration of the Acta Sanctorum with its scores of large volumes, the work 
would have been worth while. But when the author adds to that other great 
collections in Latin and various modern languages, he deserves the thanks of 
all scholars interested in his field. 

Professor Loomis has not made a systematic motif index of the legends, but 
he has furnished what seems on casual examination to be a good alphabetical 
index of subjects. 

It does not seem likely that this general treatment of beneficent magic in the 
legends of the Christian saints will be superseded. It will always be a most 
useful treatment of a large and difficult subject. 


StrirH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 


The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries of Interpretation. By 
Watvace K. Fercuson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. Pp. xiii + 
429. $5.00. 


Professor Ferguson’s book is a notable contribution to the increasing body of 
studies of the “Renaissance problem,” chiefly because its distinctive method 
aims to promote a clearer understanding of the nature of the problem rather 
than to add new facts supporting a new interpretation. By surveying the con- 
cepts of the Renaissance from the time of the fifteenth-century humanist 
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historians to the present day, and attempting to analyze the reasons for the 
varying interpretations by different historians, he illustrates the way in which 
the historical situation in each successive age and country and the personal 
predilections of each writer have determined the point of view from which a 
particular portrait of Renaissance culture was painted. In one sense, therefore, 
the book is a history of historiography, and as such an object lesson in historical 
relativism. Yet the author’s underlying theme, as he reviews the bewildering 
multiplicity of interpretations of the two centuries of European history that we 
label the “Renaissance,” is that, with very few exceptions, none is entirely 
divorced from actuality ; that each, instead, “reflects only one facet of actuality” ; 
and that from an intelligent appraisal of each successive reflection we can arrive 
at a more complete understanding of the objective phenomenon. 

This study shows, moreover, that the weakness of most interpretations is the 
result of their having been erected upon too narrow a foundation. Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s brilliant essay The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (1860) was 
primarily responsible for establishing, among succeeding generations of students, 
the concept of the Renaissance as a closely demarcated historical period whose 
characteristic features contrasted sharply with those of the age which preceded 
it. For Burckhardt, however, and even more for those of his less learned prede- 
cessors and followers, the chief defect lay in an insufficient knowledge of the 
Middle Ages and a concept of medieval civilization distorted by prejudices 
rooted in the historical environment or in the individual historian. For example, 
the deeply ingrained tradition that the Renaissance marked a sudden and radical 
break with the civilization of the Middle Ages illustrates that, during the past 
five centuries, a variety of historical circumstances have led writers to magnify 
the contrast between Renaissance culture and that of the preceding age in which 
.< had its roots. The Italian humanists of the fifteenth century initiated the 
emphasis upon a break with the past. Consciously rejecting the standards of 
taste in art and letters of their predecessors, they pictured themselves as the 
restorers of the true standards of classical antiquity, which had decayed during 
the intervening centuries. In the next century, among the Northern humanists 
of the Reformation, new religious reasons for accentuating the contrast between 
Renaissance and Middle Ages developed, resulting in the assertions that classical 
literature and evangelical Christianity had declined at the same time and had 
later been revived together, and that the monks and schoolmen were responsible 
for the intervening darkness. 

The influence of this anti-Catholic, and hence anti-medieval, bias is reflected 
in Pierre Bayle’s Dictionary at the end of the seventeenth century, but with a 
significant difference. Bayle, who popularized the erroneous notion that the 
revival of learning in Italy dated from the fall of Constantinople in 1453, looked 
upon the Renaissance as essentially an irreligious movement, a triumph of 
learning among the laity over the ignorance and barbarism of the medieval 
clergy. In fact, the reaction, favorable or antagonistic, to medieval civilization 
and to the Roman Catholic Church conceived as a suppressor of intellectual 
freedom has continued to color interpretations of the Renaissance down to the 
present day. Voltaire’s diatribes against medieval religion concurred with his 
readiness to view the succeeding age as one of rationalistic emancipation from 
medieval superstition. Later, the Romantic rehabilitation of the Middle Ages 
was accompanied by a romantic glorification of individualism, which admired 
the Renaissance as a period dominated by vigorous, passionate, superhuman 
beings, uninhibited by social or moral conventions. Michelet, to whom we owe 
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the phrase “the discovery of the world and of man,” saw in feudalism and the 
Church the enemies that had destroyed human freedom and had combined with 
scholasticism to debase the human spirit. 

All these and many other attitudes Jacob Burckhardt, himself a confirmed 
individualist, synthesizes with great learning and artistic skill in his Civilization 
of the Renaissance in Italy, a book dominated by the twin themes that this period 
gave a new primacy to the individual personality and that it marked the 
beginning of the modern world. Scholars more recent than Burckhardt, without 
the tendency of their predecessofs to look upon the medieval church as a con- 
sistent enemy of human freedom, have provided the necessary corrective of a 
more informed and favorable picture of medieval culture, which has allowed 
us to view the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in terms other than that of 
sharp antithesis and subtly accentuated contrast. 

Every serious student of the period that, even if we abandon the notion of 
miraculous “rebirth,” we may for convenience still call the Renaissance, should 
read Professor Ferguson’s book. Although he will find much in it that is 
familiar, he will also find much that is new. It will impress him once again with 
the complexity of historical phenomena; it will warn him to analyze his own 
point of view and the possibility of unconscious bias when he appraises and 
interprets them; it will prompt him, in the interests of truth, to beware of 
traditional oversimplifications which are tempting because they promote artistic 
unity and emphasis, but which achieve these goals at the expense of giving 
distorted or incomplete pictures of the known or ascertainable facts. 


Francis R. JoHNSON 
Stanford University 


Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson. By ALEXANDER H. SackTON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 182. $2.50. 


In the first part of Mr. Sackton’s book, where he sketches his background of 
rhetoric in the Renaissance tradition and in plays by dramatists other than 
Jonson, the reader will find nothing that in recent years has not already been 
pointed out more fully by others. The value of this study consequently depends 
upon how well Jonson’s dramatic use of rhetoric is analyzed. When the reader 
finds that the author is concerned only with Jonson’s use of jargon and hyper- 
bole, two subjects that are not mutually exclusive and that in the ultimate 
analysis are not comparable, the possible usefulness of the book is diminished 
immediately. Yet even within its limits, the study will not satisfy students of 
Jonson’s art. Any discussion of Jonson’s use of jargon, hyperbole, or any other 
dramatic tool, must naturally consider how that tool is used to achieve the 
dramatic effect of a particular scene and, ultimately, of the entire play. One of 
Jonson’s basic precepts about his dramatic language was that his audience should 


both censure, vnderstand, define 
What merit is: Then cast those piercing raies, 
Round as a crowne, in stead of honour’d bayes, 
About his poesie; which (he knowes) affoords 
Words, aboue action: matter, aboue words. 
(Cynthias Reuells, “Prologve,” lines 16-20) 


In the present study, however, one will find no concern with “matter,” as 
Jonson conceived of it, but for the most part only general remarks to the effect 
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that Jonson used jargon and hyperbole to portray his dupes as dupes and his 
dupers as dupers and thus effect comic dramatic irony. Even within such narrow 
limits, moreover, Mr. Sackton’s study is disappointing. Consider, for example, 
Tucca’s effect upon Crispinus or Amorphus’ effect upon Asotus. Though van- 
quished by the Perfumer’s jargon, Amorphus can still fool others by drawing 
upon words of the same nature as those used by the Perfumer; though ridicu- 
lously foolish, he is not as insipid as Asotus (I, iv; III, i; etc.). Mr. Sackton, 
unfortunately, seems to have missed entirely such an obvious aspect of some of 
the dramas; and, as has already been said, about such matter as a satiric 
dramatist’s scale of values, he shows no concern. 
In his last chapter Mr. Sackton asserts: 


The evidence collected in this study will perhaps show that as long as Jonson 
was capable of creating situations the irony of which could only be increased 
by the excess of rhetoric, the method was successful. In the period of his 
maturity, there was no monotony in the application of the method. But in the 
last plays, when the quality of the language no longer forms a consistent com- 
mentary on the characters and action, the method fails. Dramatic irony is no 
longer produced in direct proportion to the rhetorical exaggeration. 


Although somewhat turgid, these sentences apparently indicate that the author 
believes Jonson’s purpose in the “last” plays to be the same as that of the 
earlier plays (though we never know for sure when the “last” plays begin), that 
Jonson’s primary concern always was to effect dramatic irony, and that he was 
incapable of achieving his purpose unless he used hyperbole (and “jargon”). 
Any attempt to demonstrate the various aspects of such a conclusion, even an 
attempt to determine the “proportion of rhetorical exaggeration,” obviously 
should be based not only upon careful analyses of the colors and places of 
rhetoric in the speech of the mature plays—analyses that appear only infre- 
quently—but also upon an equally careful analysis of the language of the “last” 
plays—and such an analysis is never given. Perhaps the basic weakness of this 
book has already been indicated. A brief survey of Mr. Sackton’s bibliography 
shows that he made use of only two studies out of the many helpful ones on 
Elizabethan drama, on Jonson’s dramas, and on rhetoric in the Renaissance that 
have appeared since 1941-1942—the year in which the dust-jacket indicates the 
author was granted his Ph.D. In brief, what may have been, in 1941-1942, a 
promising doctoral thesis on a subject that in all probability will yet produce 
an interesting book, still remains a thesis; but, in 1948, not exactly a promising 
one. 


Ernest WILLIAM TALBERT 
Duke University 


Tennyson: Sixty Years After. By Pautt E. Baum. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 331. $4.25. 


Professor Baum, the well-known Rossetti scholar, looks upon Tennyson as a 
man struggling to make a little bit go a long way. Tennyson, he thinks, ex- 
hausted his own fund of poetic ideas very early; then, faced by the terrifying 
thought of being unable to maintain a flow of product, he succumbed to the 
blandishments of becoming “spokesman of the age.” Finding himself with nothing 
to say, he chose to become a prophet. When no poems came, though the great 
pen was poised, Alfred and Emily sent out a call for help. “I wish you would 
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give Alfred something to do,” Emily wrote to Woolner, who unearthed the plot 
for “Enoch Arden” and wondered too late whether something “more stern and 
craggy” might not have been more helpful. Other kind friends, and Jowett most 
of all, fed the Laureate with ideas, all of which were tainted. The Victorian age, 
Professor Baum feels, thus completed the ruin that Tennyson’s own inner 
weakness began. 

“Sixty years after,” Professor Baum finds that it is Tennyson’s flaws that are 
especially interesting. One cannot quarrel with that; Tennyson’s ineptitude will 
long occasion the wonderment of scholars. Yet a conclusion of this sort always 
stands in the shadow of the implied question: Why is he worth all this trouble? 
No one wants to beat a dead horse, and even Tennyson must be made worthy of 
attack. Professor Baum accordingly conducts a search for “the permanent” in 
Tennyson, which he finds to consist in his fabulous dexterity. Tennyson’s great 
gift was for spinning light, deft, satiric verse after the model of parts of “The 
Princess.” Since Tennyson had “nothing to say,” Professor Baum regrets that 
he did not become a “Victorian Pope.” Such a role might have permitted him to 
operate on a level above absolute zero, though the reader, trying to balance in 
his mind the qualities of the actual “Idylls” against those of a hypothetical Vic- 
torian “Rape of the Lock” may find it difficult to draw a conclusion as to 
which weighs least. 

Behind Professor Baum’s conclusions stands the very best authority. Did not 
FitzGerald sadly describe “In Memoriam” as “evolved by a Poetical Machine of 
the highest order”? And Tennyson himself, so the story goes, confessed to Carlyle 
that he possessed the greatest mastery of the language since Shakespeare and 
yet had “nothing to say.” Professor Baum argues his point with erudition and 
stylistic vigor and charm, but it remains less than fully satisfying as a proposed 
last word on Tennyson. The more useful modern criticism on Tennyson has been 
inclined to assume that something is going on in the Tennysonian performance 
other than what Professor Baum aptly calls “metrical exhibitionism.” Two of 
the critics, Auden and Nicholson, see the substance of Tennyson as a struggle to 
come to grips with despair, a point of view which Tennyson’s own contempo- 
raries would have understood. Even Professor Brooks finds occasional substance 
in Tennyson. Without being necessarily unreasonable others might see in the 
work a core of ritual or sublimination or escape or “myth” or what not. 

Professor Baum has handicapped himself for exploration in these regions by 
half convincing himself that such matters are none of a critic’s business. Against 
social critics he is especially short; not extremists, “of them I have nothing to 
say,” but the “more moderate brethren,” his own friends who are “fraternizing 
with the enemy,” who “set up as literary critics when they are really social 
historians.” This critical morality is not consistently followed. Professor Baum 
permits himself to indulge in a great deal of fraternizing with the enemy, seem- 
ingly without shame though with much unevenness of achievement. His observa- 
tions in the illicit realm sometimes turn out to be wonderfully acute, as in his 
picture of the Laureate’s funeral as a “public triumph” ; sometimes they approach 
naiveté, as in his solemn posing of the question whether the Victorian age could 
be considered homogeneous; sometimes they are curiously irrelevant, as in his 
observation that the Victorians were notable for their “concern with transitory 
values” and (in Arnold’s phrase which Professor Baum delights to quote without 
warning us of its unhappy Evangelical connotation) for their want of “moral 
grandeur.” But whether one agrees or not, Professor Baum’s social criticism is 
always interesting, and it seems unfortunate that his factional commitments 
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blocked him from full and responsible play of this line of interest, particularly 
when his criticism of the closely read text turns out to be, as he confesses, so 
often mere “minute fault-finding.” 

Matcotm Brown 
University of Washington 


Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage, 1809-1811. By W1ttt1am A. Borst. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xxiv + 179. $3.75. 


This thoroughly scholarly study of Byron’s first journey abroad not only 
serves as an excellent guide to Childe Harold and the background of its composi- 
tion, but also throws much new light on the far from simple and generally 
misunderstood problem of the development of the poet’s attitudes and character 
and his literary propensities. Having delved into sources and backgrounds that 
most biographers of Byron have neglected—contemporary travels, memoirs, 
records, and studies in many languages, including the Portuguese and the Greek— 
Mr. Borst has illuminated the whole subject with new biographical facts and a 
tempered and judicial interpretation. It is only unfortunate that, having made 
such intelligent use of printed sources, he did not have access to the manuscript 
diaries of John Cam Hobhouse, Byron’s closest friend and constant companion 
during the first year of the pilgrimage. For lack of these, he has had to follow 
the sparse and often corrupt text of Lady Dorchester’s Recollections of a Long 
Life, where less than a tenth of the diaries are published. 

Nevertheless he has often guessed right as to fact, and his interpretation will 
need no very great revision when the information in the diaries becomes avail- 
able. One of the interesting points made by the author is that Byron developed 
gradually, principally in his second year in Greece, a love and a respect for the 
modern Greeks and their country which he had not felt in the beginning of his 
voyage and which was to color his personal and literary attitudes through the 
rest of his life. While always realistically alive to their faults and weaknesses, as 
he was later to those of the Italians, and always of his own countrymen, he re- 
tained a more human understanding and liking for the Greeks than did most of 
the English travelers at the time. Biographers have too often overlooked this 
fact and have based their whole interpretation upon either an untypical ideali- 
zation in one of the poems, or, more frequently, upon one of those splenetic out- 
bursts in one of his letters which only those who weigh rightly his whole 
personality can properly interpret. 

The total effect of Byron’s first voyage, as Mr. Borst indicates in his conclusion, 
was to contribute in many subtle ways to making him “a citizen of the world.” 
“Byron’s observations abroad made him less ready than ever to accept what he 
considered the narrow prejudices and dogmas of his native island.” On the 
literary side, the influence was far reaching. Not only Childe Harold and the 
Eastern tales but also Don Juan owed much of their color and contrast and both 
sentimental and ironic flavor to the impressions of his early travel. In the words 
of Mr. Borst, “one cannot escape the fact that both in material and in point of 
view Byron’s poetry is much more dependent upon the exact data of experience 
than is that of most of his contemporaries. ‘Material’ in its baldest sense was 
of more importance to him than to many poets. He was dealing always with a 
more readily perceptible and tangible world than a Shelley or a Wordsworth, 
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to whom travel was thus less important. It is a sign of the vitality and of the 
limitations of Byron’s talent that he should insist that there must ‘always be 
some foundation of fact for the most airy fabric, and pure invention is but the 
talent of a liar.’” 

LestreE A. MARCHAND 
Rutgers University 


Literary History of the United States. Edited by Ropert E. Spricer and others. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1948. I, xx + 636; II, vi + 639-1422; 
III, xxii + 817. Three volumes boxed, $20.00. 


The word literature is an omnigatherum word that has not lost its original 
signification of written knowledge (as in “the literature of colloidal chemistry” ). 
Yet the term is used also in a narrow sense to mean masterpieces of verbal 
expression. Other definitions of literature fall between these two extremes. The 
historian of a national literature must decide whether the socially useful litera- 
ture of information which has no pretensions to aesthetic excellence, like news 
reports, trade information, scholarly data, and textbooks, shall be recorded as 
part of the total verbal expression of a people or whether the concept of litera- 
ture to be exemplified shall be narrowly belletristic. Thrall and Hibbard in their 
elementary guide, A Handbook to Literature (1936), do not define the term 
literature at all; yet they mention, prefatorily, that nebulousness is “one of the 
chief charges students bring against English instruction” as it relates to the 
study of literature. Unfortunately some teaching and some criticism suffer from 
nonorientation. Ability to read one word after another does not provide a 
capacity to comprehend. To understand The Scariet Letter one must not only 
know a great deal but also must be sensitive to the significance of certain moral 
and intellectual problems; to appreciate fully the art of Hawthorne requires 
additional experience and sensitivity. The value of literary history lies, therefore, 
in its adequate inclusiveness and in its presentation of a body of information and 
commentary which will give a basic chronology and an interpretative analysis. 
Literary history is a handmaiden to literary masterpieces, although even a his- 
tory can be an aesthetically satisfying performance. 

In Literary History of the United States Professor Spiller and his six edi- 
torial and forty-eight other collaborators have steered quite successfully a course 
between the Scylla of inclusiveness and the Charybdis of exclusiveness. They 
have chosen certain intellectual and social situations or matrixes for analysis, 
have designated eighteen men (Edwards, Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Lincoln, Twain, Howells, Henry 
James, Henry Adams, Robinson, Dreiser, O’Neill) as pivotal figures deserving 
separate chapters, and have mentioned almost every significant publication in 
American literature. Bravely they define literature as “any writing in which 
aesthetic, emotional, and intellectual values are made articulate by excellent 
expression”; but wisely they mention and even praise books of travel, news- 
papers, textbooks, religious tracts, and other nonaesthetic literary productions. 
Fuller mention of popular reading tastes in each decade would have been appro- 
priate. The absence of Edgar Guest’s name from the index is paralleled by the 
almost unforgivable absence from the book of a chapter on popular musical 
lyrics. Stephen Collins Foster is mentioned twice in sociological contexts, but 
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his evocation of mood—one of the highest ends of poetry—is not mentioned. 
Irving Berlin and Cole Porter may not be great poets, but millions of Americans 
have willingly memorized their lyrics. 

A self-conscious intellectuality and deliberate intellectual elevation mark the 
Literary History of the United States. It is a serious job, seriously undertaken, 
and seriously completed. In some respects it is an admirable history of American 
intellectual progress insofar as it can be traced in a literary context. Now and 
again, as in Morton Zabel’s “Summary in Criticism,” polysyllabic obfuscation 
replaces the admirable expository clarity of most of the book. The low point, it 
appears, is Louis Wright’s cliché-laden bibliographical notes on “Writers of 
the South”; that chapter suffers by contiguity with Kenneth Murdock’s brilliant 
“Writers of New England.” The high points are numerous. The pivotal figures 
are ably characterized as authors, persons, and contributors to world literature. 
Probably the most original contribution is in Gilbert Chinard’s “The American 
Dream,” an account of the impact of “the idea of America” upon European 
thinkers in the period from 1770 to 1840. Often there is evident the highest 
imaginative penetration and originality of insight. Literary History of the 
United States is incomparably the most important and most searching analysis 
of America’s literary achievement now in existence. 

The first two volumes, containing 1,422 pages, are devoted to the history 
proper. A third volume of 817 pages, which was written by Thomas H. Johnson 
with the assistance of the other editors and the collaborators, contains selective 
bibliographies which “are intended as a guide to the present state of resources 
and scholarship in American literary culture.” Entries covering 370 pages relate 
to bibliographical centers, guides of all kinds and for all topics in literary and 
cultural history, and then the remaining 400-odd pages are devoted to bibli- 
ographies of the writings by and about 207 individuals. Each of these author 
bibliographies is divided into sections, sometimes as numerous as the following 
breakdown of the Irving items: separate works; collected works; printed letters, 
journals, and diaries; edited texts and reprints; biography and criticism; pri- 
mary sources; and bibliography. Quite wisely at every appropriate place there 
are references to more detailed bibliographical information in other books. This 
bibliographical volume forms an indispensable part of the whole history and 
possesses a value which cannot be overstated. 

Harry R. WarFEL 
University of Florida 


Goethes Faust in neuer Deutung. By W. Boum. K6ln, 1949. Pp. 348. 


The interpretation of Goethe’s Faust has varied according to the critic as 
well as the times. In opposition to Wolfgang Menzel’s exaggerated attack on 
Faust’s salvation (in the second part) and to Gervinus’, Fr. Th. Vischer’s, and 
Vilmar’s rejection of Faust IJ stands a group of eminent scholars (Diintzer, 
Kuno Fischer, Scherer, Erich Schmidt, etc.) who defended the great drama, 
and especially H. Grimm, who became the authoritative voice in the Faust 
eulogy of the second half of the last century. 

But in this connection Professor Béhm refers to Jean Paul’s statement that 
Faust was written against the overweening pride of the Titans. Professor Bohm 
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agrees and goes even further in that he considers Goethe’s titanic drama a satire: 
“Goethes satirische Absicht in Fausts Erdenweg war, unsern Blick . . . dafiir 
zu scharfen, wie der Mensch im schlimmsten Falle sein kann; und wohin 
sentimentaler Uberschwang und Titanismus fithren. . . . Uber hundert Jahre 
Faustauslegung haben denn auch ihr Moglichstes getan, das Werk ins Hym- 
nische umzubiegen und fiir den Geschmack eines bourgeoisen Publikums zu 
verfalschen” (p. 264). This interpretation is a far cry from the rightly accepted 
view that Faust, after Shakespeare’s Hamlet, is the most gigantic attempt to 
harmonize the sensual and intellectual chaos of our existence. Faust, to use a 
metaphor from Ibsen’s Masterbuilder, climbs as high as he builds. But also the 
poet himself becomes intoxicated by the drama’s sublime poetry, which puts the 
hero outside the boundaries of human civil law and society. Therefore the 
problem of guilt—though it haunted Goethe all his life—can in Part II no 
longer be applied to the poet in the same way as it must in Part I, as in the 
former we move in the “higher” stages of an intellectual-aesthetic sphere. The 
inner unity of both parts, to our mind, is independent of the problem of guilt. 

Professor Bohm’s thesis is richly ducumented with quotations from Goethe’s 
own work and from letters, etc. It is in many ways a healthy reassessment of 
literary criticism in the light of Europe’s present tragic affliction. 

The work is most readable and refreshing in its pugnacious directness and 
moral enthusiasm. In the subtitle of the book it is justly called a “commentary 
for our time.” Whilst many excellent Faust commentaries are only too often 
marred by an overdose of crowding details, the above original interpretation, 
though carefully cemented with appropriate quotations, is pleasantly free from 
the deadening weight of overannotation. 

Avucust Coss 
University of Bristol 


The “Tristan and Isolde” of Gottfried von Strassburg. Translated by Epwin H. 
ZeyveL. Princeton: Princeton University Press, for University of Cincinnati, 
1948. Pp. viii + 209. $4.00. 


This very readable translation of Gottfried’s famous work will appeal to 
scholar and layman alike. About one-third of the original is presented, with 
quite faithful reproduction of verse-form and context, in a series of episodes 
which are linked together by short prose summaries. Most of these episodes are 
the same as those chosen by August Closs in his Middle High German text 
version (Oxford, 1944), although Zeydel’s selections favor more of the story 
itself and less of Gottfried’s moralizing. 

Scarcely anyone who has not tried his hand at verse-translation will appre- 
ciate the success of the achievement here involved. Such faithful rendering as: 


Who once revealed pure love and true: 
a lover and his loved one, too, 
a man, a woman, woman, man 
Tristan, Isdt, Isdt, Tristan (lines 127-30) 


is characteristic of the entire work, with only an occasional exception, e.g.: 


His heart, within him burning, 

for his Is6t was yearning 

with zeal was he considering 

some means of hoodwinking the king. (lines 15167-68) 
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The fact that such seeming imperfections are so few is all the more stimulus 
for the critical reader to exert himself in an effort to change them. Hence, I 
am tempted to suggest, for the above example, something like: 


His heart, within him burning, 
for the lady he was yearning, 
with zeal considered dearer 
how soon he might be nearer 


which makes less sense, perhaps, but conforms more to the original and has a 
smoother meter. Likewise, I would prefer “and live for love and constancy” 
instead of “and live for love and courtoisie” (line 16700); “ ‘thou liest!’ then 
the young maid said” instead of “ ‘thou liest, man,’ the young queen said” (line 
10226) ; and certainly something better than “in the gorge” (line 11240) for 
“in daz houbet” (why not “mouth,” “jaws,” or “head”?) But this is a matter of 
personal taste and does not constitute a severe criticism of the work itself. 

Of great value for the appreciation of Tristan as a literary masterpiece is the 
introduction, with its good bibliographical data and background material on 
both the story and the author. The appended notes are also very appropriate and 
useful. Zeydel’s debt to August Closs and Reinhold Bechstein is here very much 
in evidence, for many remarks and summaries agree with them verbatim. 
Bechstein’s valuable “Kurze Nacherzahlung der Fortsetzungen Ulrichs von 
Tiirheim, des Unbekannten und Heinrichs von Freiberg” is reflected also, to 
considerable advantage, by Zeydel’s “Conclusion by Thomas, Ulrich von Tir- 
heim, and Heinrich von Freiberg.” In fact, it is one of Zeydel’s virtues that such 
material has been so well integrated. The results of this type of work have more 
than purely academic interest, to judge by the fascination that modern poets 
have for medieval tales. Who knows but what the subject so well introduced, 
annotated, and delightfully portrayed might not be a challenge to 
another T. S. Eliot? 

Carroii E. Reep 
University of Washington 


Goethe in der Literaturgeschichte: Zur Problematik der biirgerlichen Bildung. 
By Paut Ruta. Berlin: Bruno Henschel & Sohn, 1949. Pp. 88. DM 3.50. 


Paul Rilla has set out to debunk—not Goethe, but the picture of Goethe as 
drawn by the literary historians. Their work affords a keen-eyed critic a 
wonderful outing. Applying what he calls the Marx-Engels historical and 
dialectical method (p. 87), Rilla chisels away much of the “bourgeois” crust 
which has accumulated around the Goethe image. 

In such a small monograph as this, it is impossible to point out the errors of 
all the years, so Rilla selects five men whom he considers initiators of certain 
conceptions and who may be especially vulnerable interpreters: Scherer, R. M. 
Meyer, Gundolf, Kurt Hildebrandt, and Nadler. To point to something positive, 
he lauds Thomas Mann’s interpretation of Goethe in the Goethe Year 1949. 

Wilhelm Scherer, who established literary history as an intellectual science 
(Marholz, quoted on p. 9), saw Goethe through Hohenzollern eyes. Goethe was 
great because the Prussian King was great—and was not Goethe’s Prince a 
grand-nephew of Frederick the Great. This servile interpretation of Goethe as 
an admirer and worshiper of the ruling dynasty was pawned off on educated 
circles for a great number of years, since Scherer’s students included the literary 
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historians Richard Meyer and Erich Schmidt, and the critics Brahm and 
Schlenther. Erich Schmidt was in turn the teacher of Eloesser, Monty Jacobs, 
and Julius Bab. Meyer became AwuBerordentlicher Professor and carried 
Scherer’s ideas to the limit. 

Stefan George’s followers found the Scherer disciples too realistic, too factual. 
The cleverest of these “Georgeians” was Gundolf, who substituted a certain 
pathos for the biographical intimacies (as dealt out by Bielschowsky, for ex- 
ample). This produced the mythical Goethe—without historic reality—and 
transported Goethe into the unreal, aesthetic realm. Gundolf gives us a Georgeian 
Faust! Rilla feels that this is perhaps a greater shame than the Hohen- 
zollern distortions (p. 40). 

Kurt Hildebrandt’s Goethe: Seine Weisheit im Gesamtwerk (Reclam, 1941) 
did not become widely known in the United States—partly because of the War 
and partly because we were not interested in the brand. Hildebrandt makes 
Goethe something of a frustrated genius who had to leave the German nation to 
a greater Fihrer and to a greater philosopher (Rosenberg) ! 

The chapter on “Nadler gegen Goethe” is less interesting because it is based 
on a false premise, namely, that there is a Catholic attitude toward Goethe. 
William J. Mulloy has shown how un-uniform the Catholic appraisal of Goethe 
is (German Catholic Estimate of Goethe [1790-1939], 1944). Rilla accuses 
Nadler of the most negative attitude—although at times guilty of covert praise. 

Rilla welcomes the opportunity to take up cudgels again for Thomas Mann, 
whom he designates “the greatest and the last great representative of the 
bourgeois epoch” (p. 81). He had already come to the defense of Mann in the 
Lith pro Alfred Doblin contra Thomas Mann controversy (Literatur und Liith, 
Eine Streitschrift, 1948). In the present work he seizes upon these two passages 
from Thomas Mann to show the trend of Mann’s interpretation: 1932: “das 
Land vor der Anarchie zu retten” (p. 83) ; 1949: “das Land vor der ‘Anarchie’ 
(man wiirde heute sagen! dem Bolshewismus) zu retten” (p. 84). These two 
passages are then interpreted by Rilla: “wie 1794 nicht fur die faule Fiirsten- 
Reaktion gegen die Anarchie (lies: Demokratie), so heute nicht fiir die faule 
kapitalistische Reaktion gegen den Bolshewismus (lies: Sozialismus)” (p. 84). 

I must confess that the book is a bit difficult for one of my years and training. 
I am not versed in the terminology of the pseudo class struggle which underlies 
this clever study. Life is not so simple as these writers assume: that the prole- 
tariat is always right and the socialized-capitalistic “class” is always wrong (for 
there is no purely capitalistic “class”). But here is evidence again that Goethe 
(as many other great figures in history) must be all things to all men. They all 
quote him, even without having read him—as Gottfried Keller observed as 
early as 1884 (p. 7). 

Rilla concludes that this biirgerliche Bildung, this type of higher education 
which has transmitted these Goethe errors, will be both continued and abolished: 
“In einer menschwiirdigen Kultur wird die biirgerliche Bildung aufgehoben 
sein, aufgehoben im doppelten Sinne des Wortes: bewahrt als lebendiges Erbe, 
vernichtet als privilegierte Lebenswidrigkeit” (p. 87). 

Epmunp E. MILier 


University of Maryland 
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The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist. By E. L. Stan... Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
Modern Language Studies, IV, 1948. Pp. vii + 144. $2.75. 


Stahl reveals such a fine command of his subject, and writes with such 
admirable clarity and style, that one cannot help but deplore the brevity of his 
study which is compressed into 117 pages of text, followed by twenty-one pages 
of translations of passages quoted, a chronological table of Kleist’s life and 
works, and a selected bibliography. The narrowness of the treatment in pursu- 
ing the announced aim “to give a general rather than a detailed account” in 
which Stahl has “purposely omitted to discuss aspects of his [Kleist’s] work 
which have received particular attention in the best known books on the subject” 
(p. v) is more keenly felt as regrettable in the too brief analyses of the dramas 
than in the really excellent general introduction (40 pp.). 

Competence in the field and a gift for incisive generalization make the intro- 
duction valuable to the general reader and interesting to the specialist. Though 
the lay reading public for studies of this type is said to be wider in England 
than in the United States, one wonders if Stahl is justified in assuming as much 
familiarity with Kleist plays as he does, since even his publishers admit, “Kleist 
is still little known outside academic circles.” 

Kleist is introduced as a pessimistic writer of the nineteenth century who 
arrived at a guarded optimism and affirmation of life because “he shelved his 
metaphysical questionings, not because he solved them” (p. 2) and whose psy- 
chological and artistic development was most clearly influenced by the ideas of 
Kant, Schubert, Miller, and, on a different level, the Napoleonic Wars (p. 3). 
From the intellectual disillusionment of the early works with their persistent 
themes of tragic error and deceit, Kleist returned to pre-Kantian faith in the 
soundness of man’s instinct and to belief in a benevolent Deity; the Napoleonic 
Wars turned his mind from metaphysical questioning toward acceptance 
of practical activity and confidence in the efficacy of human endeavor in 
spite of error. 

Stahl nowhere emphasizes biographical detail and is primarily interested in 
Kleist’s evolution as a dramatist. He laments Kleist’s reticence concerning his 
literary apprenticeship but quotes from available letters and Kleist’s “Ideen- 
magazin” to reveal the little evidence there is. In comparing Kleist with other 
dramatists, Stahl demonstrates that he possessed the radical, uncompromising 
quality that Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller condemned. (The Goethe-Kleist prob- 
lem is barely indicated.) Kleist’s distinctive contribution to tragedy is shown to 
be the combination of two opposing notions: tragedy as a result of human falli- 
bility, and tragedy as a result of exalted strength which provokes the interven- 
tion of a higher power. The unusual features of Kleist’s “characteristic art” and 
“expressive style” are outlined and compared with the technique of the classi- 
cists, and of Grillparzer and Ludwig. In the debate over the pathological Kleist, 
Stahl maintains a middle-of-the-road position, neither emphasizing the hysteria 
and obsessions (Gundolf) nor attempting to purify Kleist completely of morbid 
traits (Meyer-Benfey). 

In the analyses of the dramas little attention is paid to details of plot, tech- 
nical construction, or biographical influence. More space is devoted to the first 
three dramas than to the last three and more to Penthesilea than to Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg. Stahl is more interested in the tragic inner conflict of 
Alkmene in Amphitryon than in the skillful and unusual construction of Der 
Zerbrochene Krug. Contrary to prevailing opinion, Stahl argues, and quite con- 
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vincingly, that Robert Guiskard was Kleist’s first effort in drama, preceding 
Die Familie Schroffenstein, because it is more indebted to literary models and 
because it lacks the originality of the latter “as regards the tragic conflict and 
the characterization of the principal figures” (p. 41). Other scholars recognize 
the un-Kleistian restraint and unusual position of Robert Guiskard but do not 
arrive at Stahl’s conclusion. Stahl’s main preoccupation in the latter portion of 
the study is with a comparison of earlier and later versions of the plays 
Schroffenstein, Penthesilea, and Kathchen, because insertion of new motivation 
illustrates the intuitive method of Kleist’s writing and illuminates his shifting 
philosophy of life. 

A work of limited scope must inevitably suffer from omissions and distor- 
tions—or at least so it will appear to those who have not made the selection. 
Thus it is possible to suggest that Stahl’s discussion of Prinz Friedrich is less 
penetrating than that of Penthesilea or Amphitryon; that, though he recognized 
the significance of Kathchen as the first optimistic work, he has failed to exhaust 
the deeper meaning of Kdthchen as a symbol of the ennobling power of love and 
trust by which alone, according to Kleist, the tragic chasm in the world can be 
bridged; that he is somewhat ambiguous on the question of the fundamental 
unity in Kleist’s work; that, by contrast with German scholars, he disposes too 
lightly of the metaphysical problem of death in the life and works of Kleist. But 
this reviewer feels it more just to commend the author for his contribution than 
to condemn him for what he has left unsaid. 

That Blankenagel’s Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist (1931), the only other 
book in English on this subject, as well as other smaller American publications 
of the last twenty years, should have been omitted from the bibliography seems 
unfortunate, particularly since Blankenagel and Silz are represented in the 
bibliography by earlier works. 


A. M. SAUERLANDER 
University of Washington 


Schiller. By Wittam Witte. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, Modern Language 
Studies, VI, 1949. Pp. xvii + 211. $2.50. 


While Mr. Witte consumes thirty-seven pages on the “Autobiography in 
Letters,” he can extract only eleven pages for “The Correspondence of a 
Literary Man.” The fault is one of method: although letters may tell us much, 
they have their limitations, and we should certainly not hesitate to look else- 
where for both corroborative and additional evidence. Even in the case of 
Schiller, a further defect appears, namely, that experience is frequently ex- 
cluded from the discussion of literary works; e.g., in the case of “Die Gotter 
Griechenlands” and the Kant Erlebnis. Thus each of the three parts of 
Mr. Witte’s book, “Letter-Writer,” “Poet,” and “Playwright,” becomes a law 
unto itself, and the student is left in the unfortunate predicament of having to 
look elsewhere for a total view. The author apparently was sufficiently aware of 
this to insert biographical elements into each of the last two parts which, in their 
turn, also present a rather monoptic, but nonetheless worthwhile, picture of 
various aspects of Schiller’s achievement. Here the visit to the Mannheim gal- 
lery is rightly coupled with “Die Gotter Griechenlands,” but the Kant experi- 
ence is never brought into proper focus. Too much effort is expended to make 
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Schiller all of one piece, which he was not—as witness Goethe’s remark that 
Schiller’s ideas were subject to weekly change. 

One wonders for whom this book was written: the scholar will find little that 
is new or stimulating; the student will be disturbed by the fact that only the 
dramas are given a comprehensive treatment; and the general public (for whom 
German quotations are translated in the footnotes) will, I fear, not be inspired 
by the careful weighing and sifting of critical judgments to cause any “run” on 
the market of Schiller translations. The publishers, on the other hand, must be 
credited with a really superb job of manufacture, and the author has appended a 
most useful bibliography of Schiller literature. 

Curtis C. D. Vai 
University of Washington 


The Spirit of Revolution in 1789: A Study of Public Opinion as Revealed in 
Political Songs and Other Popular Literature at the Beginning of the French 
Revolution. By Cornwett B. Rocers. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 363. $5.00. 


When Schiller published his History of the Thirty Years War, it was ac- 
claimed by the historians as great literature, and by the literary people as great 
history. Mr. Cornwell B. Rogers, in boldly treating literature and history, 
exposed himself to somewhat the same left-handed compliments, but with the 
addition of a third factor, that of social psychology. He has undertaken to study 
the revolutionary spirit in ’89 in the history, the literature, and the temper of 
the times. If, as is likely, scholars in all three fields will find certain shortcom- 
ings, it is mainly because, in spite of his signal success in treating the subject 
from all three points of view, Mr. Rogers has not quite managed to develop a 
method which unifies them. This is hardly to be wondered at in view of the 
departmentalized thinking which has generally characterized academic history. 

In seeking to understand the revolutionary spirit in 1789, Mr. Rogers has 
wisely gone beyond state papers, using the important genre of popular songs as 
the basis of his study. Given the fact that “almost every event of importance 
throughout the Revolution occasioned the writing of songs, and that nearly every 
phase of reform and every aspect of Revolutionary faith found expression in 
them,” the field was a ripe one for investigation. The result is a rich under- 
standing, free of the oversimplifications which have beset traditional treatises 
on the French Revolution. The paradoxical aspects of the nascent democratic 
faith, a dependence on leaders which assumed proportions of hero-worship exist- 
ing side by side with a burning desire for freedom, the conflict between sub- 
mission to law and assertion of independence—these facets of the revolutionary 
spirit are convincingly explained by the author on psychological grounds. The 
appeal to sport as a partial explanation of atrocities is good: “A revolution 
which is to gain the support of the populace must strike the masses not only as a 
worthy cause but also as an exciting game. In revolution as in war, there is an 
element of sport.” The comments on the convergence of raison and sensibilité 
show both psychological perception and acquaintance with the results of recent 
scholarship. The author has succeeded in showing how the people strove “to 
assert Revolutionary claims without destroying their traditional habits of 
thought and the sentimental ties to which they had become accustomed” (p. 105). 
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Indeed, because of the generally high level of the discussion, the occasional trite 
psychological observations (e.g., that on “black-white thinking,” p. 126) seem 
curiously out of joint. 

From the standpoint of French literary history the greatest weakness of Mr. 
Rogers’ book is his failure to use the polemical and song literature of the six- 
teenth century. (Virtually the only analogy he draws is between the Letters of 
Obscure Men and the poissard songs of ’89.) Not that he should be held 
responsible for every period of French literature which bears some resemblance to 
that of 1789. But knowledge of the events and writings of the sixteenth century, 
especially the civil wars, which were in many ways a harbinger of the Revolu- 
tion, might have enriched his treatment by offering a testing-ground for some 
of the generalizations concerning popular psychology, and might have given 
him a better perspective than he sometimes shows. 

He cites Leroux de Lincy’s Recueil de chants historiques, but without indica- 
tion that he is acquainted with the songs themselves. There is no mention of 
Tarbé’s Recueil, of Bordier’s Chansonnier huguenot, or of Montaiglon’s Recueil. 
Yet with these collections in mind Mr. Rogers might have tempered kis state- 
ment that the use of songs “as a major agency of propaganda . . . was unprece- 
dented” (p. 5). I will not venture to say how the approximately three thousand 
known songs of the Revolution compare in number or importance to those of 
the civil wars; but I doubt that the part which songs played from 1789 on 
was new. Why did the Paris Parlement try, as early as 1525, to ban certain 
popular songs? Was this action not akin to the attempt of the Convention to 
suppress “Le Réveil du peuple”? And do not both actions point to a similar 
social force implied in the singing of songs of discontent? 

Examination of the literature of the Renaissance might have prevented Mr. 
Rogers from regarding Guilbert’s idea of a popular army in 1770 as something 
new in political thought. It might also have indicated to him that there was 
nothing unusual in the optimism of the Revolutionists. The Huguenots were as 
sure that they were ushering in a new era as were the men of ’89. One may 
even ask whether the Socialists of the nineteenth century and the Communists 
of the twentieth (at least until recent years) were not swept on by the same 
optimism. For optimism characterizes great causes and need not be attributed 
to any faith in leadership peculiar to the eighteenth century. 

From the standpoint of effective writing, Mr. Rogers’ chapter on the capture 
of the king could have gained immeasurably by some recognition of the literature 
dealing with the “captivity” of Charles IX in the 1560’s. Frenchmen in both 
periods—if not indeed throughout their pre-Revolutionary history—displayed 
an unusual devotion to the person of their king, and though it is entertaining to 
observe from Mr. Rogers’ account to what lengths they went to attach the king 
to their cause, the account would read better and take on broader significance 
with some light cast upon it from the past. 

On the subject of the king, the author does not make it clear in what way 
precisely the old conception of the king as father had a new role to play in 1789. 
In fact, the emphasis on hero-worship, or dependence on leaders, which Mr. 
Rogers justly makes a feature of popular thinking, is not sufficiently generalized. 
It appears too much as a peculiarity of the Revolutionary temper. Would not 
the era of Roosevelt and Hitler justify a bolder statement (not to mention the 
Duc de Guise and the Prince de Condé in the sixteenth century)? We may 
doubt the assertion that there has been “no period when men were more 
respectful toward leaders” (p. 241). 
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But perspective is slow in developing, and if these failings are mentioned it 
is because, now that the pioneering phase has been completed, with Mr. Rogers’ 
numerous corrections of Pierre’s Catalogue and his many-sided study of 1789, 
a new window has been opened, but not closed, from which to view the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Much work remains to be done. The author’s solid work on the 
songs should not blind us to the fact that he did not carry out all his intentions. 
He planned, for example, to “correlate findings concerning popular opinion that 
are obtained from the songs with the knowledge of popular opinion that is 
obtainable from other sources” (p. 32). This was over-ambitious. It is not “a 
simple and satisfactory undertaking.” It would be necessary to do for 1789 and 
the period preceding (for 1789 has no mystical importance) more than Ira 
Wade did for the first half of the eighteenth century in his Clandestine Organi- 
sation and Diffusion of Philosophical Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750, and 
that would be no small project. Mr. Rogers does frequently refer to newspapers 
and pamphlets, but there is no “correlation” which enables the reader to compare 
the impact of the songs to that of other forms of popular expression. What the 
author does for the poissard songs as against the more conventional popular 
songs, he is not able to do for the songs as a whole as against pamphlet literature, 
for instance. Nor is it clear—to take a specific case—whether the superstition 
which grew up around the character of Louis XVI is more evident in the songs, 
which are quoted, than in the pamphlets, which are not. 

On the other hand, the book contains a great deal of straight history, most of 
which the author wisely includes so as to give the reader a vantage point from 
which to view the songs. But sometimes the thoughts and feelings attributed to 
Frenchmen of 1789 in these historical passages are not documented from the 
songs. Thus, that there were “some early indications that the Revolutionary 
party might itself split according to divergent economic interests” could be 
substantiated from the pamphlets of 1789 and later, but if the danger appears 
as clearly in the songs, we are not led to see it. The author does suggest that the 
songs point in various directions, or represent various shades of reform or 
radical opinion. But the kind of logical groupings which Wade executed are 
absent from this book. 

Mr. Rogers does not appear to have arrived at a clear conception of the 
historical role of the masses who sang the popular songs and the relationship of 
those masses to the leaders of the Revolution. He tells us (p. 166) that “the 
legislators were in the train, not in the vanguard, of the most articulate and 
aggressive Revolutionary opinion,” and that the mass of the people came to 
realize the revolutionary character of the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
only “as a result of systematic indoctrination.” But who did the indoctrinating? 
Who made up the vanguard of revolutionary opinion if it was neither the legis- 
lators nor the people? We get only the vague answer (p. 175) that “there was 
in France, and especially at Paris, a different type of leader, who wished for a 
swift and radical application of the doctrine of popular government. This was 
the attitude of many journalists and of many young and aspiring political 
leaders.” We might conclude, then, that the unnamed young leaders were the 
vanguard, that the legislators lagged behind them, and that the populace brought 
up the rear. But this picture is probably not what Mr. Rogers really had in 
mind. Indeed, on particular questions (for example, in the matter of “spoliation” 
of the Church, p. 203) the populace—to judge by the songs—was in advance of 
the National Assembly at least. Probably no generalization as to the role of the 
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populace can readily be made, and Mr. Rogers’ attempt to make one is under- 
mined by the data which he himself adduces. 

Bibliographically, the book is excellent. I miss the collection of Marxian 
essays edited by Thomas A. Jackson, Essays on the French Revolution (English 
translation, London, 1945), which might have affected the author’s comments 
on the Marxian and the pseudo-Marxian interpretations of the aims of the 
Revolution. The author has been most cautious in his use of the songs, empha- 
sizing that the number of songs expressing a particular view is no sure measure 
of the popularity of that view: the question is how many people sang them. The 
book is well written, with discrimination and flexibility of style. It will give any 
reader, barring perhaps only the most erudite on the French Revolution, some 
new insights into the thoughts and emotions which form part of the human 
background of the events of 1789. The shortcomings of the book may merely 
be proof that the method for achieving the broad kind of historical writing which 
everyone wants has not yet been fully developed. Mr. Rogers’ book is likely, 
however, to prove an important milestone in the realization of the dream of all 
recent historians. 


A. C, KeLier 
University of Washington 


La Wallonie, 1885-1892: The Symbolist Movement in Belgium. By ANDREW 
Jackson Matuews. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 
115. $2.25. 


L’usage trés fréquent de citations qui brisent 4 chaque instant le contexte rend 
assez pénible la lecture de ce livre court. L’ouvrage n’est pourtant pas d’un 
intérét mince, ne serait ce que parce qu'il enchaine heureusement le développe- 
ment de I’histoire wallone a celui du symbolisme wallon. 

Histoire sociale car la création de la revue mi-littéraire, mi-politique La 
Wallonie coincide avec des troubles sociaux. Les jeunes artistes bourgeois qui 
la rédigent ne se sentent pas du tout obligés d’exprimer la vie du peuple mais 
d’autre part ils ne croient plus non plus au bon droit de la bourgeoisie a 
gouverner. Histoire politique aussi parce que nous avons ici l’exemple, probable- 
ment rare, d’un fait littéraire qui cause en partie un fait politique. La Wallonie 
exprimait le nouveau patriotisme wallon qui naissait en réaction vis 4 vis du 
nationalisme flamand et, dit l’auteur, “It was the little review La Wallonie that 
gave its name to the region of Wallonie” (p. 99). Histoire littéraire, enfin, et 
l’auteur cite les titres des différentes revues qui s’étaient succédé: la Jeune 
Belgique, ’ Art Moderne hostiles au symbolisme etc. jusqu’a la création de 
la Wallonie. La Wallonie se tournait vers Paris, patrie du symbolisme ow les 
jeunes écrivains avaient leurs affinités par opposition au réalisme flamand qui 
continuait. Ce livre fait mieux connaitre l'histoire de la Belgique que celle du 
symbolisme Wallon qui ne semble guére se différencier du symbolisme francais. 


Jean Davip 


University of Washington 
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Estética de Azorin. By Manuet Graneti. Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1949. 
Pp. 234. 30 pesetas. 


Fecundity is not the exception among Hispanic writers, least of all the so- 
called generation of 1898. Yet Azorin, endowed as were others of the group 
with an abundant creative energy, is perhaps unique among them, in the extent 
to which he has sought to penetrate the mystery of the creative process—the play 
of mind upon itself—and consciously collaborate with it. The recognition of this 
fact constitutes the keynote of Manual Granell’s excellent study, the first to 
present in schematic form the total sweep of this author’s artistic manner. It 
is a study in applied aesthetics, he reminds us, which aims to disclose, in so far 
as that is possible, the varied technical resources, the constantly changing 
“procédés,” which constitute the secret of Azorin’s style or, if we accept Remy 
de Gourmont’s definition, his sensibility. Viewing the author’s work in retrospect, 
Granell finds that it falls into three main periods (Pedro de Lorenzo in his 
article “Pensando en Azorin” [Ya, December 10, 1947] has suggested four) : 
the impressionistic period initiated by La voluntad (1902), in which Azorin’s 
viewpoint toward reality is that of the miniaturist; the period of the Nuevas 
Obras (1928), in which reality is seen through the prism of the individual con- 
sciousness, ellipsis injecting this effect to the style; and the period from 1939 
to 1949 in which elimination of nonessentials and “distanciacién” in the vision 
of worldly objects sets the pattern. The year 1947, during which Azorin was 
tendered an “homenaje” by the Hemeroteca of Madrid, saw an upsurge of 
enthusiasm for the exemplary career of this “maestro de escritores” resulting 
in a series of articles published in the Madrid dailies Ya, Informaciones, ABC. 
This latest wave of appreciation finds unique and definitive expression in the 
work under discussion. 

Of Azorin’s earlier critics it is Ortega y Gasset with whom Granell appears 
to be in closest affinity. Like Ortega he is thoroughly at home in the pictorial 
arts and in modern philosophy (incidentally, he is the author of a work on logic 
published by the Revista de Occidente); like his famous contemporary he 
adheres to a well-defined method of attacking problems and of defining con- 
cepts—especially enlightening is his distinction between “fatalidad” and “de- 
terminismo”—and his use of words is clear-cut and exact. Here, in short, is a 
critic who, like the author of Los valores literarios, would eschew hyperbole to 
affirm the classical imperatives of order and restraint. The two parts into which 
his study is divided correspond to the dual objective of the critic as outlined 
by Ortega in his essay on Baroja. The axiom “Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia” 
serves as point of departure for Part I. In these pages the critic undertakes the 
delicate task of distinguishing between Azorin the writer, as he appears in the 
series of self-portraits, autobiographic confessions, and literary fantasies consti- 
tuting so important an element of his work, and Martinez Ruiz the man, whom 
Granell portrays with sympathetic insight as impressionable yet detached, avid 
of sensations yet not “sensualista” in that he excels in spiritualizing sensory 
perceptions. In discussing “la circunstancia” the author limits himself to “el 
espiritu del 98 en su escorzo azoriniano.” He accepts Lain Entralgo’s theory 
of “ensuefio” as basic to the generation, adding, however, “un ensuefio que 
parte de lo vulgar y cotidiano.” He then frames his own concept of the unity 
underlying the group as a special fusion of three powerful historical currents: 
classicism, romanticism, and positivism. When stated as a working formula 
(“Apiican el romanticismo al naturalismo positivista pero clasicamente”), this 
observation, while eminently true of Azorin and Antonio Machado, scarcely 
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seems appropriate to others, Baroja for example. One can accept without quali- 
fication his statement that the most noteworthy contribution of Azorin and 
Baroja is their “postulado de vitalidad,” as well as his remarks concerning 
influences (“la circunstancia espiritual”) which stress the importance of Baude- 
laire, Nietzsche, and painting in the formation of his art. 

The skill with which Granell brings to the fore the basic orientation toward 
life of Azorin the artist is to be noted in his detailed analysis of the three suc- 
cessive periods (Part II). Much has already been written about sensibility, 
sensation, and the motif of time as elements of Azorin’s aesthetics. But these 
earlier discussions, admirable as they are in the fundamental studies of Julio 
Casares and César Barja, are now seen to present only a partial view, whereas 
Granell’s intensive examination captures a greater depth and sweep of interpre- 
tation. Among previous references to “sensibilidad” one had yet to encounter a 
definition of the term which Granell interprets as intuition. The discussion of 
Azorin’s shifting perspectives toward time and space is one of the most en- 
lightening contributions of this work, suggesting again to the present writer the 
interesting relationship existing between Santayana’s analysis of time and space 
in his Realm of Matter and Azorin’s skill in giving artistic form to these 
sensations. While Granell’s distinctions threaten to become excessively tenuous 
when he takes up the “absolute sensations” (“sensaciones de sensaciones”) the 
reader has the impression of capturing totally new and fascinating vistas of 
aesthetic interpretation. The final section of Part II brings us again to the 
concrete and tangible, as Granell traces with conviction the parallelism existing 
between Azorin’s three manners and the schools of late nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century painting—impressionism, cubism, expressionism, post-expressionism. 

To carry out the practical nature of his study Granell adds an appendix in 
which carefully chosen passages from the three periods serve as illustrative 
material. He also lists problems for further study, one of which, Raiz drabe 
del arte azoriniano, becomes especially stimulating as a result of the suggestions 
opened up in these pages and those of Américo Castro’s Espafia en su historia. 
One regrets that this fine study which reveals a delicate sensibility and a keenly 
analytical mind should not have received a more attractive binding. In other 
respects it is the product of meticulous taste. 


ANNA KRAUSE 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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